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Looxine OVER THE 
PRINTER'S SHOULDER 
WE SEE.... 


e@ Enemies of education are ob- 
viously shutting their eyes to 
certain comparative facts em- 
bodied in Disbursement statistics 
of the Tax Commission. Be sure 
to read the main editorial this 
month . . . “‘Are We Spend- 
thrifts?’"’ . . . pp. 53-54. Show 
it to the editor of your local 
paper .. . the taxpayers have a 
right to know the facts. 


e@ Be sure that you read the 
convention program carefully. See 
what a fine line of general pro- 
gram speakers we have, . 72- 
73. Plan to attend ‘‘All iscon- 
sin Night’’; the music will be 
outstanding. Every delegate should 
go over the Section Programs, 
pp. 76-88 with care, and pick 
out the meeting of greatest bene- 
fit. And don’t forget the lunch- 
eons . . . a complete list on 
pp. 88-91. 
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THIS YEAR 
OR NEVER! 


i as an adult can postpone plans, readjust to a changed 
economy, but in the education of children it is a matter 
of this year or never. The education that is denied to 
childhood today is irretrievably lost. We cannot plot the 
opportunities of youth along the zigzag lines of a busi- 
ness graph. Childhood is all too brief a period in which 
to become fitted for the welter of modern life. 


We cannot say to a child: “Next year we shall see about 
improving your instruction in health. Next year we shall 
provide a new course in citizenship which fits you for 
society’s pressing problems. We shall buy you some fine 
new library books, new maps, new laboratory apparatus, 
next year. Next year we shall furnish you a wonderful 
textbook in geography, or history, or arithmetic.” For 
that child, this year’s schooling is at least a twelfth, per- 
haps an eighth, a half—yes, even all—of his remaining 
education. It is this year or never! 


Many things for which we spend public money may be 
postponed—roads, bridges, new pavements, new lights, 
but not the education of youth. 


Are you helping people to see this? The fine educational 
opportunities enjoyed by children today have not come 
about by accident. Are we to allow them to be dissipated 
at the first financial exigency? 


You, the teacher, can hold up your end, if they do not 
overload you too much. But you must have good tools. 
You and the bare walls are not enough to fit the child 
for the demands of this complex age. 


Stand firm for the sacred rights of every child—the child 
of 1932 is no less deserving than the child of 1929. The 
opportunities we deny him now are lost forever. 
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227? Are We Spendthrifts ? ? ? 


VERYONE is fully aware of the tremendous drive against public expendi- 

tures. One of the items which receives special mention is the “ever mount- 

ing cost of education”. The insinuation or open accusation is that superin- 
tendents, school boards and boards sponsoring state appropriations have revelled 
in an orgy of ruthless extravagance and over-expansion with no regard for those 
who foot the bill. The ever mounting enrolments and added responsibilities of 
educational institutions apparently have no significance to those who portray a 
distressing picture. In light of the indictment of education in the matter of ex- 
penditures we may receive some enlightenment on the subject by an examination 
of Bulletin No. 52, Wisconsin Tax Commission, entitled “Receipts and Disburse- 
ments of the State and All Its Political Subdivisions for the Fiscal Years Ending 
on or Before December 31, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930”. Table I of this 
bulletin contains the disbursements of all governmental units for all public serv- 
ices. Disbursement statistics of the Tax Commission are given as follows: 


DISBURSEMENTS 








Per Cent 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 Increase 
General Government $ 11,890,237 |$ 12,143,242 |$ 12,173,965 |$ 12,993,673 |$ 14,049,930 |$ 18,219,447 
Protection of Person and 

Property 12,356,540 13,524,508 14,578,809 15,430,261 15,609,189 15,843,167 
Health and Sanitation 8,470,187 10,155,114 11,515,012 12,934,281 13,808,997 13,264,508 
Highways and Bridges ----| 42,305,846 48,209,971 60,668,444 67,138,078 70,191,873 69,775,071 
Charities and Corrections ~-} 10,941,719 10,955,064 12,108,790 12,399,168 13,595,115 14,390,995 
Education 58,198,985 59,001,549 60,197,903 66,284,392 66,818,702 68,617,795 
Recreation 3,556,043 4,174,703 5,144,087 4,480,307 4,064,406 5,433,342 
Public Industries 10,433,744 11,591,344 11,992,288 12,894,988 12,843,624 14,237,940 
*Paid on Debt—Principal___| 33,130,447 31,584,520 31,790,921 34,556,343 41,642,940 30,837,092 
Paid on Debt—Interest ~--_ 9,236,977 
Miscellaneous 2,515,715 2,487,840 2,455,281 2,426,178 2,904,744 2,870,078 


Total Disbursements__-|$193,799,463 |$203,827,855 |$222,625,500 |$241,537,669 |$255,529,520 |$262,726,412 
































* Includes both principal and interest for years 1925 to 1929. 


The last column (appended by us) shows the per cent of increase in govern- 
mental disbursements from 1925 to 1930. The increase in the cost of education is 
the lowest. Totals include amounts spent for local schools, county schools, teach- 
ers’ colleges, university, vocational schools, state board of vocational education, 
extension, state department of public instruction, libraries, county and township 
tuition, historical society, state retirement fund, Stout Institute, Mining School, 
and other activities. When comparing these figures it should be kept in mind 
that 1925-30 was a prosperity period when governmental units like individuals 
appropriated and spent liberally. That school people did not take advantage of 
public generosity and good humor is shown by the per cent of increase in edu- 
cational costs during that time. Figures for 1931 and 1932 will, when compiled, 
show large reductions as all agencies are operating under sharp reductions. 

Education is big business the cost of which cannot but run high. Its requests 
have been modest indeed, especially when compared with other public functions 
-0f private enterprises. Just how much more bearing down it will stand is doubt- 
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ful as its ability to trim has rather definite limits. There simply isn’t any water 
to squeeze out and a supreme court justice says, “You can’t put the children in 


cold storage during the depression”. 


The significant figures in the Tax Commission bulletin speak for themselves, 
Public education has been and is being administered efficiently and economically, 


Let's Have the Whole Story 


Attempts are being made to prejudice the 
people against public service. High-powered 
publicists, speakers and organizers point to al- 
leged reckless school expenditures but care- 
fully avoid exposing anything except the cost 
or tax side. So persistent is the elaboration 
upon costs only that the school becomes in the 
minds of many a necessary evil or, at best, a 
luxury. And then, reasoning deductively, 
schools cannot be afforded in times like these. 
A simple remedy, indeed. This approach is 
not new. The method is as insidious as it is 
subtle. 

A neatly printed brochure of recent publi- 
cation is being widely distributed in the state. 
We refer to “Your Money and Your Taxes” 
by the Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance. There 
can be no objection to furnishing data on taxes 
for various public agencies or institutions. We 
are of the opinion however, that any sincere 
exposition on taxes should include the benefits 
accruing and reasons for increased costs. 
Dressing up “‘accurate information” on taxes 
in a patronizing one-sided appeal creates bias 
but not understanding. During the past few 
yeats some individuals and groups have been 
loud and lusty in informing the people on 
school costs. They point, for example, to the 
great increase from 1912 to 1930. When ac- 
quainting the citizens with cost figures why 
omit these facts? 


1. That in 1912 there were 38,121 en- 
rolled in Wisconsin high schools. 
In 1930 there were 120,508. In 
1931 there were 124,903. 

2. That in 1912, 19.7% of children of 
high school age attended high 
school. In 1930, 49% attended. 

3. That in 1912 our Kindergartens had 
16,453. In 1930 there were 32,240. 

4. That in 1912 there were 627 in spe- 
cial classes for handicapped chil- 
dren. In 1930 there were 1,947 
and crippled children were re- 
ceiving education and rehabilita- 
tion. 

5. That in 1912 the vocational and 
night schools had hardly begun. 
That last year the day schools en- 
rolled 31,219, the evening schools 
58,869, a total of 90,088 children 


and adults. That 8,185 farmers 
and farm boys received training 
under the Smith—-Hughes Act, 
and 2,329 farm women and girls 
received courses under the 
George—Reed Act. Most of these 
were working people attending 
school on a part-time basis. 

6. That in 1912 the Teachers’ Colleges 
had 3,541 but in 1930 there were 
5,130 enrolled. 

7. That in 1912 the University had a 
campus enrolment of 4,149. In 
1930 it had 9,401. 

8. That in 1915, 6% of the population 
attended institutions of higher 
learning. In 1927, 10.5% attended. 


The schools and colleges have taken much 
of the slack out of unemployment. A nation- 
wide campaign which had for its slogan ‘Back 
to School” sent thousands of students to 
school. Special and “‘post-graduate’’ courses 
strained the facilities of many schools but the 
school — met the increased load and with 
reduced budgets. In some places new build- 
ings and athletic fields were built, thus pro- 
viding employment so badly needed. But fig- 
ures alone cannot convey a complete picture of 
the function of schools and colleges in mod- 
ern society. Any evaluation of education must 
rest on a balance of cost and service rendered. 
We cannot escape some form of educa- 
tion—education of the street and idle- 
ness, or education of the school. Which 
do you prefer? 


Education and Crime 


THE criticism heard sometimes today that edu- 

cation has failed to prevent crime is but an- 
other way of saying with Horace Mann that 
“the state has become a culprit.” Schools can 
- only be as good as the citizens 
Education are willing to demand and sup- 
and Crime port. Inadequate provision for 
schools in times of prosperity and retrench- 
ment in periods of depression contribute to 
maladjustment, delinquency, and crime among 
our youth. 


IN. B.A. 
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concerning the 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT FUND 


eh i oe oe oe oe ee, 


(Continued from September) 


. What does the teacher deposit or invest? 


The teacher invests by depositing for her own 
benefit, 5% of her salary. Teachers under 25 
may invest and many have done so, but the 
state does not deposit for them. 


. Why is 5% required from the teacher? 


Computations show that with this amount a lib- 
eral retirement system can be maintained. 


. What are the state’s contributions? 


A varying amount depending upon experience, 
and salary. To a basic 50% add 5% for each 
year of experience and subtract 1% for each 
$100 of salary above $1,200. Multiply teach- 
er’s investment by this result and add $25 to 
the product. The percentage cannot exceed 
200% and is never figured on more than $150 
of teacher's deposit. 

Example—Salary $1300—Experience 5 years. 
Teacher's deposit $65 
State’s deposit 74% of $65 or-_ $48 
State’s deposit of $25 


Placed to credit of teacher ____ $138 


. How are these deposits cared for by the 


state? 

Both the teacher's deposits and the state deposits 
are placed to the teacher's credit; the funds 
are not mingled with other state funds but 
they are held as trust funds, and an indi- 
vidual account is kept with each teacher. The 
Retirement Fund and certain other trust funds 
are invested in approved bonds and mortgages 
by the Annuity and Investment Board. 


. How are funds invested? 


“The funds shall be invested in securities in 
which domestic life insurance companies are 
authorized to invest their assets. In making 
loans, preference shall be given to applications 
for small loans on improved farm property 
and to applications for loans to co-operative 
associations”. Quoted from § 42.32. 


. Is teacher’s money in this fund safe? 


10. 


It is as safe as human foresight can make it. 


. May a teacher withdraw her deposits? 


Six months after she discontinues her teaching 
for any cause and makes application, she may 
withdraw her own deposits plus all interest 
earned thereon. 

May a teacher withdraw the State’s de- 
posits if she ceases teaching? 


il. 


At the age of fifty or later she becomes entitled 
to the State’s deposits but only in the form of 
an annuity. In case of death before retirement 
at any age her estate or beneficiary will receive 
full amount of both her deposits and state’s 
deposits, with earnings of both. If member is 
less than 36 years of age and permanently 
removes from Wisconsin she may withdraw 
her own deposits plus interest if she signs 
release of state’s contributions, without waiting 
six months and even though she continues 
teaching. 

Must the teacher withdraw her deposits 
when she ceases teaching? 

No. They may be left with the State's deposits 
to purchase an annuity at 50 or later, or they 
may be left to accumulate as a death benefit. 


Prior Service 


. What is meant by “prior service com- 


putation?” 

A computation made separately for each teacher, 
of the sum the State would have deposited 
had the law been in effect from the time the 
member began teaching, until July 1, 1921. 
This “computation’’ does not become available 
to the teacher until she has taught twenty-five 
years in Wisconsin public schools. 


. Why should the state provide for such a 


contribution? 

The State has secured the benefits of the teacher's 
service substantially equal to that which would 
—_ accrued had the present plan been in 
effect. 


. Is this payable at death? 


Supreme Court has ruled that it is so payable, if 
teacher has given the necessary twenty-five 
years of service, and if she was under the 
State Retirement Law prior to July 16, 1923. 


State Deposits 


. What is the source of the State Deposits? 


A “surtax” or special tax of 1/6 of the amount 
of the normal tax on taxable incomes over 
$3,000. With a married man’s exemption of 
$1,500, no married man with an income of 
$4,500 or less pays a cent of tax toward the 
Teachers’ Retirement System. 


2. If this “surtax” is not sufficient to pay the 


State’s share, what is done? 
The deficit is according to law to be made up 
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from the State’s General Fund. Up to the pres- 
ent (1932) this has never occurred. 


3. If the “surtax” is larger than is needed, 


what is done with the surplus? 

It is paid into the State’s General Fund. During 
the first ten years of the operation of the law 
over $2,000,000 was so returned to the Gen- 
eral Fund. 


4. Is the proposal, sometimes made, to pay 


5 


2 


3 


the State Deposits with the earnings of 
the fund, ethical? 

It is not ethical, and is no more honest than 
would be a proposal to collect from the sav- 
ings bank, the interest on your savings to pay 
the State’s obligations. The Retirement Fund is 
not a State Fund but an accumulation of in- 
dividual funds held in trust by the State. 

. May an unfriendly legislature repeal the 
law and repudiate the State’s obli- 
gation? 

The Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin 
has ruled that the State has entered into a 
contract with the teacher which no legislature 
has the power to repudiate. Repeal of the law 
would probably render it inoperative for teach- 
ers entering service after the repeal, but the 
Supreme Court appears to have made it cer- 
tain that for those senior teachers now “under 
the law” the State cannot repudiate its obli- 
gation. 


Annuities 


. When are annuities paid? 

When the teacher reaches 50 years of age and 
has ceased teaching she may receive an an- 
nuity, payable monthly, based upon 

(a) her own deposits with accumulated interest 

(if she chooses not to withdraw these in 
a single sum) ; 

(b) the State’s deposits, with accumulated in- 

terest; and 

(c) the prior service computation (if she has 

completed 25 years of service). 
. Must the teacher cease teaching before 
the annuity will be paid? 


Yes. 

. Must the teacher retire at 50 years of 
age? 

No. 50 years is merely the earliest age at which 
she may draw an annuity (unless in case of 
complete disability). 

. Must the teacher teach until she is 50 in 
order to receive an annuity? 

No. There is no specified length of service re- 
quired. At 50 or later she may draw what- 
ever annuity will be purchased by the accumu- 
lated deposits then credited to her account, 
however few or many the years of service. 

. Must the teacher teach 25 years to be 
entitled to an annuity? 

No. The only case where 25 years of service is 
required is in connection with the ‘‘computa- 
tion on account of service prior to July 1, 
1921”. 


6. How many options has a teacher upon 


retirement? 

Several. The principal ones are these: 

Option 1—An annuity payable monthly during 
the life of the annuitant and ceasing with her 
death. 

Option 2—The same as Option 1, except with 
180 monthy payments guaranteed; if the an- 
nuitant dies before 180 monthly payments 


have been made, the balance of the 180 pay- 
ments will be made to the beneficiary. If the 
annuitant outlives the 180 payments, they will 


be continued during her life. 


7. Are the annuities the same for men as for 


women? 

No. Life Insurance Companies have found that 
at any age women have, on the average, longer 
“life expectancies’—that is they live to a 
greater age than men,—so their annuities are 
slightly less than those of men since, continu- 
ing during the life of the annuitant, they must 
on the average, be paid longer. 


. What annuity may a member expect to 


receive retiring at 50? 

This depends on many factors, chiefly the annual 
salary and the number of years taught, since 
the deposits are dependent upon the sal 
factor, and each account is an individual a 
fair. At 50 a man’s annuity under Option 1 
is $5.43 per thousand dollars per month, and 
a woman's $5.04 per thousand per month. That 
is to say, the man whose fund amounts to 
$5,000 would draw $27.15 monthly for life; 
a woman with the same fund, $25.20 monthly 
for life. Retiring at 60 the rates would be 
$6.95 per thousand for men, or $6.29 for 
women; at 70, $9.64 for men or $8.45 for 
women. 

Under Option 2 the rates do not increase so rap- 
idly since 180 payments are guaranteed. 

At 50, the rate for men is $5.22 and for women 
$4.93. At 60, $6.08 for men or $5.75 for 
women; at 70, $6.81 for men or $6.58 for 
women. 

These rates were established several years ago 
and are subject to revision if the actuary finds 
that they are not equitable. 

Rates change with each three months of increas- 
ing age, so a member should consult the Re- 
tirement System before reaching a decision to 
retire. 


. If a teacher retires under Option 1 and 


after drawing an annuity for a few 
months, dies, is the remainder of her 
fund paid as a death benefit? 

No. Under Option 1 the payments cease with 
the death of the annuitant. Under Option 2 
the payments continue after the death of the 
member unless 180 payments have already 
been made. See “Option 2”. 


. Are benefits taxable? 


No. Section 42.52 says “The benefits under any 
stan of the State Retirement Law shall 
e exempt from any tax levied by the State or 
any subdivision thereof, and exempt from levy 
and sale, garnishment, attachment or any other 
process whatsoever, and shall be unassignable 
except as specifically provided herein’. 


. Is there an allowance for disability? 


Yes. If the member is fifty years of age or over, 
this is met by his retirement annuity. 

If before reaching fifty years of age, and having 
made the required five per cent. deposit for 
five years immediately preceding, a member 
becomes mentally or physically incapacitated 
to perform any work for compensation, is pre- 
sumably permanently so disabled and has been 
for sixty days, the member is eligible, upon 
due proof of his disability, to annuity of $25 
per month in addition to other benefits. Proof 
of disability may be required annually and if 
the disability disappears, the annuity ceases. 
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Mock Elections —~ 


Timely Civics Projects for November 


plaining just what change will be made in the 
constitution, if ratified, and its effect. On the 
said facsimile referenda ballot the questions 
submitted to the people will read as follows: 


To assist teachers who contemplate holding 
mock elections, Mr. George Brown, Supervisor 
of Records and Elections, has, at our request, 
prepared the following essential information. 
Whether the outline is used for this purpose 
or not, it makes available the machinery and 
rules governing elections. 











§ AMPLE ballots. Under the provisions of 

Section 6.27 of the Wisconsin Statutes, po- 
litical committees may order “‘at their own ex- 
pense”, any quantity of sample ballots desired. 
The same privilege will no doubt be accorded 
to schools. The county clerk can furnish the 
name and address of the printer, and orders, 
with remittance, may be sent to him direct. 
The name of the town, village, or ward and 
precinct of the city should be given in order 
that the correct ballots may be sent. It will be 
important to get the order into the hands of 
the printer before October 22nd, the day he 
starts printing the ballots. 

Three ballots in November. At the general 
election this year there will be three ballots; 
one for presidential candidates, another for 
state, congressional, legislative and county 
candidates, and a third for constitutional 
amendments. 

Facsimile ballot notice. Every county clerk 
will publish in the tg “i ‘of his county a 
facsimile of each of the ballots to be used No- 
vember 8th. On these will be found the names 
of all presidential candidates and of those 
running for office on each of the state party 
tickets together with minute instructions to the 
electors on the method of marking and voting 
their ballots. It will be well to encourage all 
students of state and county government to 
clip these ballots, together with such instruc- 
tions for use in their civics note books. This 
ballot notice will appear in daily papers on 
October 31st and November 7th, and in weekly 
papers about October 27th and November 3rd. 

Constitutional amendments. In addition to 
the Facsimile Ballot Notice, there will also be 
published in ome or more papers in every 
county of the state, the General Election No- 
tice which will run weekly from September 
30th to November 4th. In this notice will be 
found the number and kind of offices to be 
filled at the November election. 

To each such amendment there will be ap- 
pended a “‘note’’ by the Secretary of State ex- 


(1) Shall Section 5 of Article V of the constitu- 
tion be repealed so that the salary of the 
governor shall be established by law? 

(2) Shall Section 9 of Article V of the consti- 
tution be repealed so that the salary of 
the lieutenant governor shall be established 
by law? 

(3) Shall Section 1 of Article VII of the consti- 
tution relative to impeachments be amended 
by inserting the word ‘“‘Assembly’’ in place 
of ‘House of Representatives’ so as to 
correct a verbal error without making any 
change in procedure? 

(4) Shall Section 3 of Article XI of the consti- 
tution be amended to allow municipalities 
to finance public utilities by mortgaging the 
utility or its income instead of incurring a 
general indebtedness to be paid from taxes? 


Helps for teachers. In a pamphlet issued by 
Secretary of State, Theodore Dammann, en- 
titled “Citizenship and Election Methods in 
Wisconsin,” there will be found chapters on 
“Election Officials Getting Ready for Elec- 
tions’, ‘How to Conduct Elections’, “Duties 
and Privileges of Electors and How to Vote”, 
as well as one on ‘How Wisconsin Elects Her 
Governors” and another on “How the United 
States Elects Her Presidents’. Also, in a smaller 
pamphlet called “Helps for Inspectors at the 
Polls” (with forms) there will be found “what 
to do next in conducting an election, from the 
opening to the closing of the polls,” with the 
substance of the governing statutes stated in 
brief form. Either or both of these pamphlets 
are furnished free by the Secretary of State, 
upon receipt of carrying charges. Postage on 
one copy is four cents, on five copies eight 
cents, on ten copies ten cents, on fifteen copies 
twelve cents, and on twenty copies fourteen 
cents. We understand that one copy will be 
sent to any teacher of a common school, five 
to a state graded school and ten or more to a 
high school or normal school according to the 
number of pupils studying Government. 

Dramatic possibilities. If the teacher desires 
to introduce some special features such as the 
challenge of a supposedly unqualified elector, 
the presentation for marking of the ballot of a 
physically disabled elector or the arrest at the 
polls of a boisterous or unruly voter, the nec- 
essary forms will be found in Helps for In- 
Spectors. 
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Nowe From The State Department » » » 


A Few Things About High School Boards 


O. H. Plenzke 


DETAILED analysis of high school boards 

was recently completed. Common school 
districts maintaining high schools and cities 
are included in the study of 428 boards. 

As far as nature of territory is concerned, 
the districts are divided as follows: 


High school 
territory 
High school districts not including outside 

territory 


districts including outside 


From the above it will be observed that a 
majority of districts are not identical with city 
or village boundaries. While a certain area 
has carried its own identity for general gov- 
ernmental purposes, it seems to be advantageous 
to enlarge the area for school purposes. This 
number of districts was much larger prior to 
the enactment of the detachment law. 

The membership of high school boards has 
a wide range as evidenced by the distribution 
here given. 


Number of Members on City School Boards 


Cities having 
Cities having 
Cities having 
Cities having 6 members 
Cities having 7 members 
Cities having 8 members 
Cities having 9 members 
Cities having 10 members 
Cities having 11 

Cities having 12 

Cities having 13 members 
Cities having 14 members 
Cities having 15 members 


3 members 
4 members 
5 members 


It has been agreed that the ideal size of a 
school board is three, five or seven members, 
depending upon the size of the city. From the 
tabulation it appears that our boards conform 
to this fairly although there are some which 
are oversize or composed of even numbered 
membership which often times results in dead- 
locks. 


Number of Members on High School Boards 
Outside of Cities 


Districts having 3 members 
Districts having 5 members 
Districts having 6 members 


As might be supposed practically all of these 

istricts have three members elected at the 
annual meeting. 

There are 1,639 people on the school boards 
represented. Of this number 219 are women 
and 1,420 are men. 


The method of choosing board members for 
cities is as follows: 


Annual meeting and city election 
Appointed by Council 
Appointed by Mayor 


Village district members are elected at the 
annual meeting. 


The basis of representation in cities 


108 cities 
17 cities 
16 cities 


141 cities 


At large 
At large and by wards 
By wards 


Length of terms of board members 
Cities 

One year 

Two years 

Three years 

Two and three years 

Four years 

Six years 


Villages 
All but seven boards have three years terms 


Custodian of city school funds 


The whole matter of city school boards, 
their election, powers, relationship to the city 
council seems to be in doubt due to the in- 
definite provisions of Section 40.50. Affected 
boards and districts look forward to remedial 
legislation by the 1933 legislature. 


Salaries and District Meetings 


Many inquiries on salaries and courses of 
study are received at this office. District meet- 
ings have no jurisdiction in determining what 
subjects shall be taught or what salaries shall 
be paid. These are duties of the school board. 
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Preparing for a Business Age 


T HERE is probably no more valuable help in 

rural education than teaching for better 
business practices. That business facts are to 
be essential in the future for adjustments in 
the various lines of business and industry is 
aptly shown by the action of the men’s cloth- 
ing stores, through their National Association, 
according to an item in the September issue of 
The Retail Bulletin published by the School 
of Commerce and the Extension Division of 
the University. From this source we learn that 
over 65 per cent of the clothing stores of the 
country have secured a reduction in rentals of 
over 26 per cent on the average by the use of 
quarterly or annual financial statements, to con- 
vince landlords that current rental figures pro- 
hibited profitable operation. 

Contrast this method with that of the farm- 
ets who are carrying on the so-called Farmer's 
Strike or “Holiday” in their effort to get a 
fair price for their products. We are all inter- 
ested in food, whether we are interested in ag- 
ricultural problems or not, and the fundamental 
principle of social justice should not be ignored. 

Agricultural problems of this character can 
only be justly settled by having definite infor- 
mation in a convincing form. Educators espe- 
cially in Elementary Schools have a high duty 


to perform in helping the on-coming genera- 
tion of farmers to secure some means of be- 
coming more intelligent as to their business 
enterprises so that they may know what they 
should receive for their products and yet be 
reasonable in their economic demands. 

The first step is the short Paice business 

a 


training course for keeping farm records and 
accounts which is in the Wisconsin Course of 
Study and comes this year for the seventh and 
eighth grades. This may be all the help some 
of these young people will ever have. 

The material for this course consists of a 
farm account book and a circular dealing with 
the business of a farm for a year in problem 
form for each pupil and a “key” to the work 
for each teacher. 

The complete set is supplied at a cost of 40 
cents and may be obtained from the College 
of Agriculture, or by addressing directly to 
John S. Donald, who is in charge of distribu- 
tion, 519 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 

John Callahan, in his Foreword indorsing 
this work, says: 

“Teachers should not regard the teaching of 
farm accounts as an additional burden to an 
already crowded curriculum but rather as a 
different and more fascinating way of teaching 
arithmetic, penmanship, and allied subjects by 
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a process which will be an instrumentality in 
establishing a bond of friendly interest through- 
out the entire community.” 

JOHN S. DONALD, 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Goodwill Messages 


HILDREN in elementary and junior high 

schools are invited to write Messages of 
Goodwill to the children of other lands. Such 
letters may be written anytime from October 1, 
1932 to March 1, 1933, and sent to the Com- 
mittee on World Friendship Among Children, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Let- 
ters appertaining to this subject may be sent 
to the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, for evaluation after which they will 
be sent to headquarters and bound together in 
volumes and sent to the League of Nations at 
Geneva for its library. The messages should 
not exceed 150 words in length, and should 
be prepared by the children themselves with- 
out the aid in composition of any adult. 


School Transportation 


HE school board is presumed to exercise a 

reasonable amount of discretion in the se- 
lection of a school transportation driver and 
are not absolutely bound to accept the lowest 
bidder unless they have reason to believe that 
the successful bidder will be able to give rea- 
sonably satisfactory service. The patrons are 
not obliged to send their children in a school 
conveyance which they have reason to believe 
will endanger the lives and moral welfare of 
their children. It is the duty of the county 
superintendent to inspect conditions surround- 
ing transportation as this official has to ap- 
prove of same before the local school board 
can obtain their reimbursement on account of 
money paid out by the district for transpor- 
tation. 


There is no law which definitely authorizes 
the school board to pay for parent trans- 
portation until the completion of 120 days of 
attendance. Nevertheless, it may be advisable 
under the present financial conditions to abro- 
gate the rule for the time being and pay par- 
ents at more frequent intervals in instances 
where, in the judgment of the school board, 
it is necessary in order to enable the parent to 
keep the transportation service going. This 

ractice, if adopted by school boards, should 
“ discontinued again when times get better, 
so as to keep within the provisions of the law. 
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HERE is an intimate relation between 
school attendance and industrial employ- 
ment. Whenever conditions are such that 

young people cannot get jobs, school attendance 
increases. During the past few months, schools, 
especially high schools, have been overcrowded 
with pupils, some of whom have come back 
after leaving school because they found that 
there was no possibility of their securing 
employment. 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss 
the recent conditions which have resulted from 
the unemployment now existing in the United 
States. There is a far more fundamental situa- 
tion than that which has recently appeared. 
For more than two decades, young people 
have been finding that industry does not want 
them. They have continued, therefore, in 
school much longer than was formerly com- 
mon. The United States Office of Education 
recently compiled some statistics relating to 
changes in school attendance during the ten 
years from 1918 to 1928. This period, it will 
be noted, was before the economic crisis. Dur- 
ing the ten years just preceding 1928, attend- 
ance in the eighth grade increased for the 
United States as a whole 39.4 per cent. This 
increase was at a rate about four times as fast 
as the rate of increase in population in this 
country. 

The census returns for 1930 show astonish- 
ing increases in school attendance during the 
last decade. Five million more pupils were in 
school in 1930 than in 1920. In 1930 the total 
number of young people in the United States 
between the ages of sixteen and seventeen was 
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4,663,137. Of these, 57.3 per cent—more than 
half—were in school. The ages of sixteen and 
seventeen usually fall in the high-school pe- 
riod. When 57.3 per cent of the young people 
of the country of sixteen and seventeen years 
of age are in schools, it is evident that a great 
change has taken place as compared with 
earlier times when young people of these ages 
were, for the most part, in gainful employment. 

If we consider children of fourteen and fif- 
teen years of age—children who are, in many 
cases, in the upper grades of the elementary 
school, we find that in 1930, 88.8 per cent of 
them were in school. 


Schools Continue to Serve 


O ONE who thinks carefully of the mean- 

ing of such figures can fail to recognize 
the fact that the United States is today taking 
care of its young people in schools. It is not 
taking care of them, as it did in former years, 
in factories and other employment opportuni- 
ties. If there were suddenly no schools to re- 
ceive the young people of this country, there 
would be an army emptied out on the streets 
of our towns and cities. The consequences of 
such a catastrophe would be serious. It has 
been shown again and again that young people 
who are both unemployed and out of school 
are the sources of delinquency. Since industry 
cannot and does not provide places for young 
people, it is essential that schools with proper 
courses for all kinds of young people be 
maintained. 


Industry has grown so complex and _ has 
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turned over so many of its operations to ma- 
chines that it is no longer possible for indus- 
try to absorb the human hands and human 
strength that are willing to work. 

In recent discussions in the British Parlia- 
ment, it was urged that the period of com- 
ulsory school attendance be increased in or- 
der to keep children from competing for the 
available places in industry. The fact is that 
the extension of compulsory school attendance 
in this country is due directly to the unwill- 
ingness of industry to employ children. 

Furthermore, it is a fact very important for 
our present consideration that modern civiliza- 
tion calls for a higher grade of intelligence 
on the part of every individual than was ever 
demanded before. A recent canvass in the Chi- 
cago area of 51 industries showed that out of 
190 kinds of positions open in these indus- 
tries, 65 called for a high-school education or 
a college education, 34 called for at least two 
yeats of high school, and 49 called for com- 
pletion of the eighth grade. 


Schools Are Community Enterprises 


CHOOLS are not institutions detached from 

the world in general. Schools are a part of 
civilization just as the transportation facilities, 
and houses, and stores, and factories. Schools 
are provided by communities because they are 
safe and wholesome places for children. It is 
far cheaper and more efficient for communities 
to take care of their children in this cooperative 
way than to try to educate them at home. 
Schools are community enterprises. They did 
not originate with the teachers. They originated 
because the people demanded them and they 
have expanded as community life has increased 
its demands on the individual. 

When communities find that they must cut 
down public expenditures, it often seems to 
them that because schools cost a great deal it 
will be easy to economize by cutting down on 
the costs of schools. It is indeed possible to 
cut down on the cost of schools, but it should 
be clearly recognized that when this is done 
somebody will have to be responsible for the 
care and training which the schools now pro- 
vide for young people. These young people 
cannot safely be left to take care of themselves. 

Secretary Wilbur of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior said the other day 
that the people of the United States will have 
to decide very shortly whether they will spend 
their money on roads or on schools. Both are 
demanded for cooperative community life. 


The fact is that schools are necessary, quite 
without regard to their instructional Be Ht 
as a part of the housing problem of modern 
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communities. Let us call attention, for a mo- 
ment, to what has happened in American 
cities. A recent study shows that in the seven 
years between 1921 and 1928, in 257 repre- 
sentative cities the percentage of persons liv- 
ing in one-family houses decreased from 58.3 
to 35.2. Let everyone ask himself whether 
crowded cities could exist without school- 
houses. The answer to this question is per- 
fectly clear. 


Industrial leaders have been saying of late 
that schools must drastically reduce their serv- 


-ices. They are saying that the country cannot 


afford schools such as it has developed. The 
people of this country have a right to answer 
that the industrial leaders of the United States 
are the ones who made schools necessary. They 
have built up a social system which cannot 
and does not take care of young people except 
through schools. Industrial leaders do not seem 
to realize that families are not going to tolerate 
for long the closing of schools. The peoples 
of all the countries of the world are finding 
in the new social era which is at hand that 
schools—good schools, well-equipped schools, 
schools with well-trained teachers—are essen- 
tial. There is not a country in the civilized 
world that is not trying as vigorously as it can 
to expand its educational opportunities for its 
young people. If American industrial leaders 
think they can abandon the program of Ameri- 
can education which has been developing as 
one of the most characteristic units of our civ- 
ilization, they will find that they have made 
another of those mistakes for which they must 
accept responsibility in these times of dire eco- 
nomic distress. 


Not only are schools demanded by the peo- 
ple of every enlightened nation, but the de- 
mand is for schools which furnish a sufficient 
variety of courses to make possible the devel- 
opment of individual pupils who are very dif- 
ferent from one another in abilities and in- 
terests. The school of a generation ago was 
meager in the courses which it gave. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that we can go back to that 
meager school. When homes are willing to 

ut up with kerosene lamps and cities are sat- 
isfied with horse-cars, it will be proper to ad- 
vocate a return to the school that is limited to 
the three R’s. It is difficult to see how anyone 
in his right mind can contemplate a retrench- 
ment which will deprive oe ead of proper 
training for modern life. If the mistake is 
made of starving children’s minds today, com- 
munities will suffer tomorrow a disaster no less 
real than that which would come to them if 
they deprived children of the physical necessi- 
ties of food and shelter. 





The NI 
E. A. Corner 


HE recent Atlantic City meeting of the 
N. E. A. provided an unusual opportunity 
to learn the attitude of some of our lead- 

ing citizens toward education and the schools 
to-day. The speakers represented a variety of 
interests. Among them were an economist, an 
attorney, a writer, a city superintendent, a 
commissioner of education, a prison warden, 
and a minister; but they agreed on two things. 
Our teachers must have the courage to fight for 
our school program, and we must concentrate 
more than ever on character development. 
Their words are a challenge to the profession. 
Let them tell their own story in the following 
brief quotations. 


Retrenchment Opposed 


\Y/ ILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER, the noted 

economist is protesting against the liqui- 
dation of intelligence: “Retrenchment in edu- 
cation is not necessary.” He said he hoped 
that, ‘The N. E. A., without Mi greene and 


with directness and finality and the assurance 
that it is right, will in its resolutions indicate 
that right now is the time to enlarge expendi- 
tures for education on sound economic grounds. 
Then we should look forward steadily in the 
future to spending a larger proportion than 
in the past of the total wealth of the nation 
and other resources on health and on edu- 
cation.” 


Aaron Sapiro, a prominent New York at- 
torney, is speaking: “You teachers have been 
silent during this crisis. You have let the so- 
called industrial, banking, and political lead- 
ers give America all its guidance, and you see 
where we are and where we are going. Lead- 
ership cannot come from politics and it can- 
not come from bankers unless they begin to 
think in terms of construction instead of terms 
of exploitation. They have tried to throw over 
education in the United States as though it is 
the Jonah of the crisis, but I tell you that 
education can be the Isaiah of this crisis. . . . 
You ought to redouble this organization (the 
NEA), you ought aggressively to prevent any 
city from cutting down on educational facili- 
ties, not merely on the money side but on the 
full teaching side. You are the ones who ought 
aggressively to take the lead in America today 
and simply say this: “There is no price that is 
too high to pay for education; there is no pen- 
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alty that is too great for ignorance; there is 
no penalty that is too great for low view. 
points.’ ”” 


Need of Free Education 


\V/ ILLIAM J. BOGAN of Chicago, super. 
intendent of one of our largest school 
systems, warns us: “There is special necessity 
for free public education today and the danger 
of losing many of its benefits is so great as to 
demand of teachers and of the National Edu- 
cation Association that the study of methods 
and means and devices be abandoned tempo- 
rarily for the study of economics. Schools have 
been living in a fool’s paradise, firm in the 
belief that all the nation was committed to 
democracy and free public education, but signs 
and portents on every side give warning of 
danger. . . . ‘Balance the Budget’ is a good 
slogan for everyone to follow but the emer- 
gency in education may become permanent un- 
less the schools insist upon the adoption of an 
additional slogan, ‘Balance the Revenue.’ ” 


Teachers Rank Low as Criminals 


ARDEN Lewis E. Laws of Sing Sing 

Prison gives us a challenge: “‘It is not 
my purpose to find fault with teachers or the 
quality of their accomplishments. Educators, 
as a whole, are serious minded people. The 
percentage of teachers who go wrong is s0 
small as to compel us to look to other profes- 
sions, mostly bankers, brokers, and lawyers, to 
fill the quota of inmate-teachers for the prison 
school. The fact remains, however, that there 
is a missing link between education and char- 
acter, which our public school system has not 
been able to discover. In our emphasis on 
intelligence and brains, we often forget or 
neglect to discover the uses made of both. As 
I read the reports that accompany newly ad- 
mitted prisoners to my prison I see clearly 
their negative personalities. I see what they are 
not, and most of them are not adequately 
trained for life. They received no encourage- 
ment to develop their individual and intimate 
talents. They have no sense of social respon- 
sibility. They were not taught the satisfaction, 
the contentment, and happiness that comes 
with honest toil. In correcting these faults, the 
school must play its part. It must find the 
missing link between education and character.” 
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e S. fililes Thomas ° 


“He went about doing good”. It is not often that we are called upon to 


chronicle so severe a loss to the educational cause of Wisconsin as we have sus- 
tained through the unexpected death of Mr. S. M. Thomas, high school super- 
visor in the Department of Public Instruction. 

The work of Mr. Thomas in his visits to our schools and the results of his 
frequent conferences with teachers, personal and in groups, has made for him a 
large place in the lives of those with whom he came in contact. His work of 
encouragement and of direct suggestion led scores of teachers and pupils to 
realize their own possibilities for improvement and in many known cases success 
bears testimony to his devotion in helping to develop the individual who gave 
promise of unusual ability. In Mr. Thomas teachers found not merely the in- 
spector, but a friend and helper. 

To the Department of Public Instruction Mr. Thomas brought the richness 
of contacts in the field of actual teaching where comradeship with teachers and 
pupils means so much. 

S. Miles Thomas was a Badger born and bred. His birthplace, Mineral Point, 
was his home until he entered Platteville Normal School from which he gradu- 
ated and began his career as a teacher in the lead mining town of Linden. After 
three years of teaching he entered the University of Wisconsin from which he 
graduated in 1903 at the age of 25 years. The following fall, he took charge of 
the school at Lodi, Wisconsin, in which capacity he served until 1908 when he 
was chosen principal of the new Columbia County Rural Normal School at 
Columbus. After eight years of service there, he became associated with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, first as Supervisor of State Graded Schools and 
later he was promoted to the position he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Thomas attended and took an active part on the programs of the State 
Teachers’ Association and of the Sectional associations and teachers’ institutes 
of the state. 

He never sought publicity but was content to do his great work quietly and 
without ostentation. “He went about doing good.” 





Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 


November 2, 1932 


ye past decade has witnessed a striking improvement in the personnel and a remarkable growth in the 
professional attitude of the teaching body as a whole. There has been an increasing number of actual 
teachers attending summer schools every summer for the avowed purpose of professional improvement. An 
increasing number of able young men and women have entered the profession with the thought of mak- 
ing it a life work, and there has been a corresponding decrease in the number who have regarded it merely 
as a stepping stone to another vocation. As a corollary to the foregoing, there has been a decided improve- 
ment in teaching. No profession can rise above the standards of its personnel, and to some extent these 
standards are necessarily dependent upon the remuneration received. In defense of the standards of our 
profession, we deplore the widespread movement to reduce teachers’ salaries, and urge that every legitimate 
means be adopted to protect reasonable salary schedules. Teachers’ salaries should be maintained at such a 
level that there will be no retrogression in quality of personnel or professional spirit. 


Excessive Retrenchment Unwise 

We are in favor of all legitimate efforts seeking to ef- 
fect true economy in expenditures for schools, as_ for 
everything else of a public nature, but we do not believe 
that selfish interests or those inimical to the welfare of 
the public schools should be permitted to take advantage of 
the present economic condition to force retrenchment and 
curtailment of expenditures which will deprive children of 
the opportunities which they would have in normal times. 
The child has a right to a square deal in education, and 
this right must be protected. In education lies the only 
safeguard against periodic recurrences of the economic 
catastrophe through which our country is now passing. 
Unreasoning retrenchment in times like these is unsound 
business policy. A heavier demand is being made upon 
the schools at the present time than ever before. This is 
due to the return to school of — numbers of young 
people who, in normal times, would be engaged in in- 
dustry. The strain upon the already overburdened educa- 
onal structure can be adequately met only by reasonable 
financing. Excessive retrenchment now means inevitable cur- 
tailment of opportunity. 


Maintain Present Curriculums 

The educational structure cannot function efficiently if 
it does not provide adequate opportunities for the training 
of individual preferences. We, therefore, stand firmly for 
the maintenance of our present curriculums, including vo- 
cational and cultural courses and schools for the various 
classes of unfortunate or retarded children. Educational op- 
portunity should not be impoverished, and defenseless 
children should not be made the hapless victims of un- 
sound economic policies. 


Tenure 

We reaffirm the resolution presented to the Association 
last year endorsing a tenure law, which will safeguard 
well qualified and competent teachers. 


Rural Education 

We emphatically endorse ‘‘a progressive program in edu- 
cation for boys and girls in our rural communities; we 
view with satisfaction the progress that has been made in 
rural education during the last decade; we approve the 
principle of equalization now in effect which has been a 
great aid in bringing better rural schools; we urge con- 
tinued effort to retain those agencies which are essential 
to rural school progress; and which will permit the rural 
one ito enjoy all the opportunities now afforded the city 
child. 


Education and Character 

Mr. Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing Sing prison, in 
addressing the national convention at Atlantic City last 
June, said: ‘‘The most desperate and vicious of our crim- 
inals are minors in their teens and not far removed from 
classroom days in neighboring school houses. Our chal- 
lenge to education is not with the rank and file of the 
educators, but with the plan and scope under which they 
are compelled to work out their problems. The fact re- 
mains, however, that there is a missing link between edu- 
cation and character which cur public school system has 
not been able to discover. The school must play its part; 
it must find the missing link between education and char- 
acter.’” We recognize and accept the challenge contained 
in the above statement, and believe that the schools should 
make every effort to train the child for better citizenship 
through the teaching and development of ideals. Such ac- 
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tion would meet one of the soundest criticisms which is 
made against the public school today. 


Conservation 


Wisconsin has aptly been termed ‘‘The Playground of 
the Middle West.’’ We believe that the schools should 
have a definite program’ for teaching the conservation of 
natural resources and beauties. Such a program should in- 
clude observance of conservation laws, protection of harm- 
less birds and wild animals, and preservation of forests 
and natural beauty spots. To this program might well be 
added definite instruction in kindliness to domestic animals. 


Retirement Fund 


The Teachers’ Retirement System has not only improved 
the work of the schools by attracting abler men and 
women to the profession and holding better teachers in 
the work, but it has proved a profitable investment for 
the state through the reduction of teacher turnover, as 
well as by providing improved training for the children. 
We believe that every legitimate means to maintain and 
strengthen this system should be adopted by the Associa- 
tion, and in view of the fact that certain suggestions and 
pane for the use of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund have 
een offered which reveal a misunderstanding of the nature 
of this fund, we endorse a campaign of education to the 
end that the public be led to understand that the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund is not a public fund but is a trust fund 
belonging to the teachers of the state; and that the fund 
must be invested and managed for the benefit of the 
teachers and not for the benefit of the borrowing public. 
Maximum returns coupled with safety should characterize 
all investments. 


Locals 


In union there is strength! Twenty thousand individuals 
working separately cannot accomplish a great deal, but 
knit together in a well organized unit as are the members 
of other professions, they can more adequately realize 
their objectives. We therefore heartily endorse the results 
so far attained by the committee on locals and commend 
its work to the careful consideration of all members of 
the profession. 


Publicity 


We believe that an intensive and widespread campaign 
should be carried on during the coming year before rep- 
resentative groups of citizens throughout the state and cir- 
culated through the press to acquaint the taxpaying pub- 
lic with the need for adequate financial support of the 
schools, the maintenance of high standards in the teach- 
ing profession; the safeguarding of the interests of our 
children; the retention of our present varied curriculum; 
the continuation of the educational program for the aboli- 
tion of illiteracy; and for the restoration to good citizen- 
ship of the inmates of penal institutions. Providing a 
training for true and worthy citizenship is the greatest con- 
structive challenge before the profession today. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Everett C. Hirsch, Rice Lake, Chairman 
Mrs. Hazel Ramharter, Eau Claire 

G. O. Banting, Waukesha 

Chester Byrnes, East Troy 

Ann Gray, Crandon 

Frances Kenney, Shorewood 

B. C. Trueblood, Watertown 
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GUM MASSAGE PART OF EVERYDAY SCHOOL WORK. “One of the everyday 
things we do in class is a massage of the gums during our hygiene lesson,” writes an Indiana grade teacher. 


to Keep Gums Firm 


Children’s gums need stimu 
lation to keep them healthy 


Children Learn 


with Massage 


Children’s soft foodsrob the 


gums of stimulation. 








HANKS to America’s teach- ; 


ers, children all over the 
country are learning the value 
of hard and healthy gums. For, 
along with the practice of tooth- 
brushing, massage of the gums 
is now being urged as an essen- 
tial to permanent oral health. 
Teachers tell us how quickly 
children sense the importance of 
this new regime—and how bene- 
ficial it has already proved. 
These educators well deserve 
the praise given them by the 
dental profession. For, through 
their unselfish efforts, the future 
citizens of America will enjoy 
lasting health of the teeth and 
gums! 
The delicious, tender foods of 
today that require little chewing 
are the real cause of “touchy,” 


Published in the interest of Better Health 
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infirm gums. The gums grow 
weak and flabby. They bleed 
easily. And this is Nature’s warn- 
ing of the approach of more 
serious trouble such as gingivi- 
tis, Vincent’s disease, even the 
dread but rare pyorrhea. Gums 
need regular stimulating mas- 
sage to ward off “pink tooth 
brush.” 


Twice-a-day massage brings 
glowing health to gums 


Dentists approve twice-a-day mas- 
sage for soft and bleeding gums. 
It speeds up flagging circulation, 
tones and strengthens the gum 
walls—defeats the disorders that 
threaten even the _ soundest 
teeth. 

Consider, then, the tremen- 
dous good you do in teaching 


children to massage their gums 
each time they clean their teeth. 
For, as dentists say, men and 
women who reach adult life with 
firm, healthy gums are almost 
certain to keep them so. 


td 7 7 


Ipana Tooth Paste is a fine den- 
tifrice to use in teaching chil- 
dren gum massage. Dentists ree- 
ommend it for toning the gums 
and cleansing the teeth. And 
children like its refreshing flavor. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes 
it a specific for tender, bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally “shows 
pink.” But Ipana or no, you can 
spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching chil- 
dren the habit of gum massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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Just Ignore Them 


“Were the questions hard?” 


“No, they were easy. The answers bothered 
me.’—Hoof Prints. 


They Catch Cold Easily 


She displayed much interest while going 
around the fur-farm. 

“And how many skins do you get from 
each silver fox?” 

“Three,” he explained shortly. “If you took 
off his skin any oftener he’d become ill.” — 
Pages Gaies. 


Very, Very Subtle 


Little Bobby was playing at Ronny’s house, 
but when time came for him to go home it 
started to rain. Ronny’s mother at once gave 
Bobby her own son’s raincoat and goloshes. 

“Oh, but don’t take all this trouble!’’ said 
Bobby, politely enough. 

“No trouble, Bobby,” she returned. “I’m 
sure your own mother would have done the 
same for Ronny.” 

“Mother’d do more,” replied Bobby. 
ask Ronny to stay to tea.’’—Punch. 


“She'd 


One midwestern town boasts of its school 
janitor who also is band leader for the high 
school. This may offer a suggestion to some 
harassed superintendent who does not know 
how to handle the janitor problem. Let the 
janitor “blow his own horn” and he will be 
kept busy. 


Eccentric Undertaking 


Roy—Teacher, what does corpse mean? (Seeing 
corps in book.) 
Teacher—Why, a corpse is a dead body. 


Roy—Then what does this mean (reading from 
civics): ““A superintendent may hire the corps of 
teachers.” 


Hay! Hay! 


The lesson was in drawing, and Robert, of the 
fifth grade, was sent to the blackboard to draw a 
horizontal line. He promptly and proudly drew a 
horse-on-a-line. 


New York City, according to a recent re- 
ee bans teachers who are under five feet in 
eight. This will make some teachers walk on 


tiptoe, we surmise. After all, we have been 
ann g that teaching be a more lofty profession. 
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Blame the Depression 


Dad—Son, why are your grades so low this term? 


Son—Well, Dad, you know everything is marked 
down after the holidays. 


Complete Cooperation 


Teacher—Willie, can you tell me one of the uses 
of cowhide? 


Willie—Yes, ma’am. It keeps the cow together. 


Watchful Waiting 


Teacher—Johnny, give the definition of “home.” 


Johnny—Home is where part of the family wait 
until the others are through with the car. 


It is good to know; it is better to do; it is 
best to be. To be pure and strong, to be hon- 
est and earnest, to be kindly and thoughtful, 
and in all to be true, to be manly and wom- 
anly. He can do more for others who has 
done most with himself —S. D. Gordon. 
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Milwaukee Welcomes You! 





Milwaukee's New Court House 


Request to All Delegates 


MILWAUKEE MERCHANTS will give advertising support to the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION, only if they are convinced that the annual state teachers convention brings 
them business. We have covered the entire retail area in Milwaukee, and relatively few of 
the concerns which profit by this great gathering are willing to express their appreciation 
through advertising support to our journal. 

All we ask of you is this . . . if possible, patronize the merchants who have kindly 
cooperated with us . . . the firms listed below are friendly to our association, and deserve 
your patronage, while attending the Milwaukee meeting. 

Thank you . . . your cooperation will help us greatly. 














Department Stores Women’s Ready-to-Wear 
Boston Store Fields 
Chapmans Reels 
Gimbels 
Schusters Shoes 


Leeds 
Fine Foods Walk-Over 


Boston Lunch 
Cook Tea Shop Miscellaneous 
Hotel Blatz Baldwin Piano Co. (Pianos & Lug- 
Thompsons gage) 
Toys Bloedels (Jewelry) 
Davidson Theatre 
Fine Furs Gram, Edmund (Pianos & Music) 
A. J. Christensen London Hat Shop (Shine & Blocking) 
E. H. Laabs Milwaukee Hotel Ass’n (Lodging) 


* IDENTIFY YOURSELF AS A VISITING ,TEACHER WHEN BUYING x 
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ELIZABETH AGNES WATERS today ranks as 
one of Wisconsin’s leading women educators. Her 
long service to education has influenced the lives of 
hundreds of boys and girls, who now play a prom- 
inent part in the affairs of communities in this and 
other states. 

Miss Waters was born in Fond du Lac on De- 
cember 3, 1864. After completing her elementary 
and high school training she continued her studies 
at the University of Wisconsin. Upon graduation in 
1885 she was awarded the Vilas prize, for the out- 
standing excellency of her class oration. 

Miss Waters’ teaching career began immediately 
after her graduation. Her first year of teaching was 
spent at Neenah, and then she was asked to teach 
one year at the German-English Academy in Fond 
du Lac, before going to Minneapolis as a special 
teacher of English in the public schools. After five 
years Miss Waters returned to Fond du Lac in 1892, 
where she spent the rest of her teaching career. 
In 1898 she was made principal of the high school, 
which position she filled until 1907 when she tre- 
signed voluntarily to go back into classroom work. 

Miss Waters has taken an exceedingly active part 
in state educational affairs. Since 1921 she has served 
as a member of the University of Wisconsin Board 
of Regents, and was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the W. T. A. for eight years. 


AST year the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 

tion made an experiment, in connection with 
the Thursday evening convention program. 
Instead of importing a high paid professional 
orchestra or chorus from Chicago it was de- 
cided to dedicate the first evening of the an- 
nual meeting to the interest of education in 
Wisconsin. As a fitting token of esteem the 
Wisconsin teachers honored several important 
educational leaders of the state. In addition 
we had the pleasure of hearing an inspiring 
message from Dr. Glenn Frank, president of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The obvious success of last year’s program 
proved that we could secure adequate speak- 
ing and singing talent here in Wisconsin, and 
thereby make our Thursday evening meeting a 
truly “All Wisconsin Night”. This year again 
we are planning an interesting program for the 
first evening of the convention. As before, our 
Association will pay tribute to two outstand- 
ing educational leaders—John Callahan, State 
Superintendent of Schools, and Miss Elizabeth 
Waters of Fond du Lac. 
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Night 


bvember 3 


S AN added attraction on the Thursday 

evening program we are pleased to offer 
a program of exceptional singing by the Mil- 
waukee Lyric Male Chorus. This body of 75 
male voices has already established itself in 
musical circles throughout America, and we 
ate indeed fortunate to secure them for our 
convention program. 


As an added feature of the concert the 
“Schoolmen’s Quartette,” all singers in the 
Lyric Male Chorus, will sing a selection or 
two. The quartette, likewise known as “The 
Four Bills,” is composed of William M. Swain, 
first tenor; William G. Kastner, second tenor; 
William T. Darling, baritone; and William F. 
Buboltz, basso. 


“All Wisconsin Night” is a_ recreational 
and professional part of the convention pro- 
gtam, and every teacher should attend. The as- 
sociation has been put to a great deal of ex- 
pense on this evening entertainment, and we 
want as many teachers as possible to participate 
in the meeting. 


JOHN CALLAHAN’S long association with Wis- 
consin makes it hard to think of him as a New 
Yorker by birth. His parents migrated to the banks 
of the Mississippi in Pierce County when he was 
still very young. Old Man River was then a busy 
artery of commerce. 

Play days ended too soon and we find him teach- 
ing rural schools at an early age. This was followed 
by principalships at Crookston, Minnesota, Glen- 
wood City and New Richmond, Wisconsin. Subse- 
quently he was superintendent of schools at Me- 
nasha. From 1918 to 1921 he was State Director of 
Vocational Education from which position he tre- 
signed when elected State Superintendent. 

When a man’s head is set squarely upon his 
shoulders his fame cannot be confined to state 
boundaries. Wisconsin was honored when Mr. Cal- 
lahan was chosen for two consecutive terms as Presi- 
dent of the Council of State Superintendents. Also, 
he was President of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities. To recite all the hon- 
ors and offices of trust bestowed upon our State Su- 
perintendent would require pages. As our chief 
school officer, he has by his devotion to education, 
his courage to face facts, his fearlessness in defense 
of truth and his unbounded friendship, deserved 
them. His leadership is acknowledged by all. 








UNDER the direction of Alfred Hiles Bergen, the Lyric Male Chorus has come to 
be ranked as one of the very best singing groups in the Western World. Their 


music is not the highly technical type which only a professional musician can appre- 
ciate; they sing simple music with the exquisite artistry which makes old songs take 
on new beauty. 


The importance of the Milwaukee Lyric Male Chorus is attested by the fact that 
during the past eight years they have been invited to sing before the Bi-Annual Con- 
vention of Federated Music Clubs—probably the greatest gathering of critical musi- 
cians in the country. Being composed of non-professional singers the Milwaukee Male 
Lyric Chorus has been unable to respond to this signal honor each time, but have 
appeared twice; at Chicago and Boston. The Boston trip was made in 1929, and in- 
cluded a broadcast over the N. B. C. network, from New York; special record record- 
ings at Camden, N. J.; a concert at New York; a special appearance before the Presi- 
dent at Washington, and a complete program sung before the Federated Music Clubs. 
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Pres. C. J. Brewer 
As President, it's been an active year... 


During the temporary absence of Secretary 
McCormick a great share of the association 
work has fallen upon the shoulders of Presi- 
dent Brewer. Were it not for his willingness 
to devote endless time and thought to the af- 
fairs of the W. T. A. we would indeed be in 
a sorry position. The office is deeply indebted 
to President Brewer for his constant coopera- 


tion and help. 














HE 79th annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association will be held 
in Milwaukee, November 2-5. The gen- 

eral sessions will be held on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday mornings in the main arena of 
the Auditorium as usual, and the section meet- 


MEET US 
at (Milccukee 


NOVEMBER 92-3-4-5 


ings on Thursday and Friday afternoons in the 
places designated in the official program. 

The Delegate Assembly will meet at 7:30 
P. M., November 2, in the Vocational school, 
the same as last year. The Credentials Com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to pass on the eligibil- 
ity of delegates, will meet in Madison Satur- 
day morning, October 29, at 9:30 A. M. All 
credentials should be in the Wisconsin Teach. 
ers Association office at that time. Delegate 
badges are being issued by the office upon re. 
ceipt of memberships and dues. Cards not 
mailed to delegates may be secured at the door 
of the Delegate Assembly meeting room. Many 
important matters which concern the teachers 
of Wisconsin will be considered at the Dele. 
gate Assembly. 

On the general programs is a galaxy of tal- 
ent unequalled in many years. President C. J. 
Brewer's determination to give the teachers the 
best there is, has been carried out in the ar- 
rangement of programs. Among them, in ad- 
dition to leaders from within the state, are 
many educators and laymen of national renown. 

Complete details of all programs herewith 
follow. If section chairmen or others observe 
conflicts or errors, please report them to the 
office of the secretary of the W. T. A. at once, 
so that they may be corrected in the final 
program. 


First Meeting of the Representative Assembly 


Wednesday, November 2—7:30 P. M. 
Vocational School 


C) FFICIAL delegates must present delegate badges at the door. The Credentials Committee 

meets Saturday, October 29, 9:30 A. M., W. T. A. office at Madison. Badges will be sent 
out in advance if proper credentials are received before October 29. Delegates not receiving 
badges by mail may get them at the door of the meeting place. 


Presiding—President C. J. Brewer 


Announcement of Committees 

Report of Credentials Committee 

Reports of secretary, treasurer, and committees 

Election of Officers—A president, three vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary and three members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Terms of Joanna Hannan, C. J. 
Anderson, and C. E. Hulten expire. Successor to 
Miss Hannan and Mr. Anderson elected for three 
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years. Successor to Mr. Hulten elected for two 
years. (Mr. Hulten appointed until next meeting 
of Delegate Assembly in place of Mr. Kircher, 
deceased ) 

Report of the Reorganization Committee 


In case the Representative Assembly does 
not finish with its business at the first session, 
further meetings will follow. 
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Wiclcome to 


Milwaukee and the Boston Store 
Delegates to the 


State Teachers Convention 


We invite you to take advantage of these: 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Check Room 


Where grips and parcels may be checked without charge—Street 
Floor, Center. 


Checks Cashed 


On presentation of registration card—Cashier’s Office, 7th floor. 


Hostess Shopping Service 


A staff of experienced shoppers will shop with you or for you, if 
you wish. Order by phone from your hotel; we’ll deliver quickly. 


Wrapping Desk 


You may have your parcels rewrapped or wrapped together for 
greater convenience. We’ll wrap your bulky parcels and mail 
them on ahead of you, if you wish. Street Floor, Center. 


Women’s Lounge Room 
Comfortable and restful—easily accessible on the Second Floor. 


Postal Station 


Mail packages, letters, and cards on the new service balcony, Street 
Floor, South. 


Restaurant, Soda Fountains 


Full course meals and light luncheons in the Sixth Floor Res- 
taurant. Sandwiches and sodas at Soda Fountains, Street Floor, 
South and in the basement. 


Boston Store 


The Heart of Milwaukee 
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General Program 


General Theme: Educating Our Boys and Girls for Living 


[URINS the past decade life all around us has changed with staggering rapidity. Social and economic 

principles and practices have been reshaped to meet these changing conditions. Youth of today has much 

to be perplexed about: social standards seemingly change with every Layee Berouge: and economic re. 
ci 


adjustment is ruthless in its unfeeling demands of experience and skilled 


ency. Youth is no longer 


traditionally carefree; and as youth’s problems and responsibilities increase, it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant that our schools “keep in step with the times”, and earnestly continue Educating Our Boys and Girls 


for Living. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, November 3, 9:00 A. M. 
Arena, Auditorium 


Theme: Their Training in School 


Presiding: President C. J. Brewer, 
Eau Claire 


Singing—Led by Prof. E. B. Gordon, University of 
Wisconsin 

The Oconomowoc High School Mixed Chorus—Miss 
Doris Dietsch, Director 

Educational Philosophy Controlling Practices in Their 
School—Boyd H. Bode, famed educator, now 
chairman of the Department of Principles of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. Author of many 
books, particularly bearing on the philosophy of 
education 

The Waukesha Woodwind Ensemble—Walter A. 
Damsteegt, Director 

Educating for the Coming Social Order: The New 
Responsibilities of Economic, Political, and Inter- 
national Life—Goodwin Watson, ‘son of Wiscon- 
sin”, has established his position as one of Amer- 
ica’s most progressive educators. Now actively 
connected with the teaching staff of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, Goodwin Watson has become an 
authority on Personality and Character tests. 


Boyd Bode, famed educator connected with the 
Department of Education at Ohio State University, 
will speak on the convention program Thursday 
morning. In 
keeping with 
the General 
Theme, “Edu- 
cating Our Boys 
and Girls for 
Living”, Profes- 
sor Bode will 
speak on “Edu- 
cational Philos- 
ophy Controlling 
Practices in 
Their School”, 


In many ways 
Professhr Bode’s 
appearance 


on our conven- 
tion program is 
in a measure a 
“homecom- 
ing’’, for he 
spent nine years 
as a member of 
the philosophy 
department of the University of Wisconsin. That 


Boyd Bode 
Educational philosophy his 
fela-o 5s 


his teaching career, after he was awarded his Ph. D. 
at Cornell in 1900. Following his years as a mem- 
ber of the faculty at our state university, Professor 
Bode taught philosophy at the University of Illinois 
from 1909-21, and then transferred to Ohio State 
University, where he has since taught in the Depart- 
ment of Education, as Chairman of the Department 
of Principles of Education. 


Dr. Bode is nationally recognized as an authority 
on educational philosophy, and many Wisconsin 
teachers have had stimulating contact with him in 
connection with summer school graduate seminars. 
Many who have not been privileged to work and 
study under his direction have absorbed some of his 
ideas and philosophy from his writings. Professor 
Bode is a frequent contributor to the nation’s fore- 
most educational publications, and his books on edu- 
cation have played an important part in the devel- 
opment of sound educational principles and practices 
actively used in the schools of our nation. 


With his background and understanding, Dr. Bode 
is well equipped to offer us all a practical and vital 
message on educational philosophy and practice. 


Goodwin Watson may well be regarded as a “‘na- 
tive son’, although he deserted his parental state 
before his star began to shin brightly as a figure of 
national impor- 
tance. Goodwin 
Watson was 
born at White- 
water, and dur- 
ing the course of 
grade school 
training enjoyed 
contacts with ap- 
proximately 150 
practice teachers 
rectuited from 
the teacher train- 
ing classes of 
Whitewater 
State Teachers 
College. The ex- 
perience obvi- 
ously did him 
no harm, nor 
caused material 

Goodwin Watson resentment, for 
Whitewater proudly claims he continued his 
him... studies at the 

State Teachers College and graduated in 1916, to 











was from 1900-1909, just when he was beginning become, as he says, “principal and janitor of the 
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State Graded School of Albion”. The following year 
he taught at Madison, and then decided to take work 
at the University. 

Though Goodwin Watson’s college work was 
largely devoted to the study of physics, his summers 
were spent in guiding the spiritual welfare of the 
citizens of Richmond and Pardeeville. Following his 
graduation from the U. of W. in 1920, he went to 
Denver as Director of Religious Education for the 
Washington Park Community Church. The next year 
found him in New York, still actively engaged in 
religious education work, and yet finding time for 
graduate work at Columbia. While taking sufficient 
graduate work to secure his M. A. in 1923 and his 
Ph. D. in 1925, Dr. Watson served as Instructor in 
Religious Education at University Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Since 1925 Goodwin Watson has been on the fac- 
ulty of the Department of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. His publications include such books 
as: Measure of Fairmindedness, Experimentation and 
Measurement in Religious Education, Personality and 
Character Tests, and numerous articles which con- 
staatly appear in educational journals. 

During the past year he has been on leave of 
absence from Teachers College, studying psychology 
in Germany and Austria. He will speak on “Educat- 
ing for the Coming Social Order.” 


ee 
ALL-WISCONSIN NIGHT 
Thursday, November 3, 8:00 P. M. 
Arena, Auditorium 
Presiding: President C. J. Brewer, 
Eau Claire 
Lyric Male Chorus of Milwaukee 
Mr. Alfred Hiles Bergen, Director 
Presentation of Honors to Miss Elizabeth Waters 
By Miss Blanche McCarthy 
School Masters Quartette 
William M. Swain, first tenor; William G. Kast- 
ner, second tenor; William T. Darling, bari- 
tone; and William F. Buboltz, bass. 
Presentation of Honors to Mr. John Callahan 
By Mr. C. J. Anderson 
Lyric Male Chorus of Milwaukee 
Mr. Alfred Hiles Bergen, Director 
ee 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, November 4, 9:00 A. M. 
Arena, Auditorium 


Theme: Their Conduct 


Presiding: President C. J. Brewer, 
Eau Claire 

Singing—Led by Prof. E. B. Gordon, University of 
Wisconsin 

Whitewater State Teachers’ College Band—sS. E. 
Mear, Director 

Building Health and Character—Albert E. Day, 
prominent member of the clergy has spent many 
years in direct contact with boys and girls, on 
many college campuses. His insight into problems 
concerning youth fits him for a place on our con- 
vention program. 

Racine High School Chorus—Miss Lillian Watts, 
Director 

Mental Hygiene in the Educative Process—Bruce 
Robinson 
Bruce Robinson is best known for his outstanding 

work in the matter of Child Guidance. At the pres- 

ent time he is Director of Child Guidance for The 

Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey. As an 
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ex-schoolman Dr. Robinson has a fine perspective on 
all problems of Child Guidance, and is in a position 
to project his views to fit the needs of school teachers. 

As a part of his work in child guidance Dr. Rob- 
inson has made extensive surveys in many cities, 
and has helpéd establish demonstration clinics in 
many larger localities, such as Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, and Philadelphia. 


Dr. Albert Day of Pittsburgh opens the program 
Friday morning, the central theme of which is “Our 
Boys and Girls—Their Conduct’. Dr. Day’s close 

connection 
with religious 
} thought on many 
college campuses 
| marks him as an 
authority on 
school training 
in relation to 
character devel- 
opment. 

Dr. Day is a 
product of Ohio, 
and a good 
share of his 
educational 
training was se- 
cured in Ohio 
schools and col- 
leges. Following 
his graduation 
from Taylor 
University in 
1904, Dr. Day 


Albert Day 
Many campuses know 


bi .-. preached in 
Bellefontaine and Cincinnati. After being granted his 
M. A. at the University of Cincinnati in 1916, Dr. 
Day preached at Delaware and Canton, Ohio; and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he now occupies the pulpit 
of Christ Church. 

Inasmuch as a great share of his preaching years 
have been spent in college communities, it is but 
natural that Dr. Day retains an active interest in all 
phases of material and spiritual guidance work be- 
ing developed in schools. 

Many people have become familiar with Dr. Day's 
ideas through his publications. He is the author of 
Present Perils in Religion and Revitalizing Religion, 
as well as joint author of Whither Christianity? In 
addition, Dr. Day is a constant contributor to vari- 
ous religious publications. 

What youth needs is an organized program of 
physical and spiritual guidance. More and more is 
being expected of our schools, and we as teachers 
must be adequately equipped to play our part in 
this important phase cf our school program. Dr. 
Day’s views are exceedingly timely and valuable to 
every teacher. Plan to hear him. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 5, 9:00 A. M. 
Arena, Auditorium 
Theme: Their Work 
Presiding: President C. J. Brewer, 

Eau Claire 
Economic Planning in a Free Country: Managed 
Money and Unmanaged Men—William T. Foster, 
practical economist, has kept his hand on the pulse 





of American business, through his position as Di- 
rector of the Pollak Foundation of Economic Re- 
search. His brilliant books on Money, Profits, Busi- 
ness Without a Buyer, and The Road to Plenty 
have served to acquaint the public with his chal- 
lenging views on current economic topics, 


Leadership in a World of New Perspectives—Mrs. 
Aurelia Reinhardt, President of Mills College, 
California, has attained considerable fame as a 
translator of rare and obscure documents. Mrs. 
Reinhardt is best known for her activities in the 
American Association of University Women, hav- 
ing held the offices of Vice-president, President, 
and Chairman of the Committee on International 
Relations. 


William Trufant Foster, Director of Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, will address the 
convention on Saturday morning, speaking on ‘'‘Eco- 
nomic Planning 
in a Free Coun- 
try: Managed 
Money and Un- 
managed Men”. 
It is needless to 
stress the mag- 
nitude and im- 
portance of this 
subject today. 
Practically all 
Wisconsin 
schools have 
had to provide 
places in their 
classrooms for 
boys and girls 
who are unable 
to find employ- 
ment. This con- 
dition prevails 
throughout William Trufant Foster 
America and Advocates economic 
stands out as a housecleaning 
serious indictment against our economic system. 


William Trufant Foster is regarded by many as 
one of America’s soundest economists. His under- 
graduate and early post-graduate work were done at 
Harvard, and after securing his M. A. in 1904 he 
taught English and argumentation at Bowdain Col- 
lege until 1910, when he attended Columbia for a 
year to complete his work for a Ph. D. For the next 
ten years he served as President of Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. Since 1920 Mr. Foster has served 
as Director of the Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research. 


While his early work was rather divorced from 
economic thought, William Foster has spent the 
greater share of the last decade in the study of cur- 
rent economic problems. His most important writ- 
ings are those embodied in four boeks written in 
conjunction with Waddill Catchings: Money, Profits, 
Business Without a Buyer, and The Road to Plenty. 
In addition, Mr. Foster has written numerous artti- 
cles pertaining to economics, appearing in such pub- 
lications as Forum, North American Review, At- 
lantic Monthly, and Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 


Education is today facing hard problems—prob- 
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lems made especially difficult by the period of ex. 
treme economic maladjustment which we are going 
through. All who realize the importance of the time 
should make it a point to hear William Trufant 
Foster, a man with a message for all America. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President of Mills Col- 
lege, Mills College, California, will close the conven- 
tion program with an address on “Leadership in a 
World of New 
Perspectives’. 


In many ways 
Mrs. Reinhardt 
has been a pio- 
neer in spirit. 
Her ancestors 
were of New 
England stock, 
who crossed the 
Prairies in cov- 
ered wagons and 
aided in the 
rapid develop- 
ment of Cali- 
fornia. When 
still a young 
girl, Aurelia 
Henry completed 
her undergradu- 
ate work at the 
University of 
California, and 
closing her ears 
to the oft repeated phrase of Horace Greeley con- 
cerning the superior advantages of the West, she 
turned her face to the rising sun and knocked at the 
gates of Yale, then just being cautiously opened to 
women attending the graduate school. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Languages interest her 


Languages had always interested her, so while at 
Yale, languages—classical, medieval and modern— 
became her chief pre-occupation, and in this field 
she produced her first printed studies—translations 
and editions of special rather than general interest. 


Studying under a foreign fellowship from the 
American Association of University Women, she 
spent a year at Oxford. Since then Mrs. Reinhardt 
has taken an active part in the work of the A. A. of 
U. W., as vice-president from 1919 to 1923; presi- 
dent from 1923 to. 1927; and since then as Chair- 
man of the Committee on International Relations. 


The unusual brilliance of Mrs. Reinhardt is at- 
tested in the number of educational honors bestowed 
upon her. Besides her Ph. D. from Yale, Mrs. 
Reinhardt has been honored with an L. L. D. from 
the University of California, 1919; Litt. D., Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1924; and L. H. D., 
University of Colorado, 1931. 


Mrs. Reinhardt is today one of America’s leading 
women in education. Her presence in national and 
international conferences on education has permitted 
others to come in close contact with her magnetic 
personality, her broad outlook, the depth of her un- 
derstanding, and her belief in the power of education. 


We are indeed fortunate to have Mrs. Reinhardt 
on our program. Her inspirational message will be 
a fitting climax to a meeting devoted to the goal of 
“Educating Our Boys and Girls for Living’. 
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“Matchless” Since 185] 
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“EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS” 








Frances Zuill 
Home Economics 


Paul W. Chapman 
Agriculture 


Section Programs 


Charles Granville 
Music 


Herbert Bruner 
Kindergarten—Primar) 


Thursday and Friday Afternoons » » » 


noons, unless otherwise designated, in the Official Program, which will be distributed at 


foe professional group programs will be held at 2 o'clock on Thursday and Friday after- 


the Auditorium. These section programs have been prepared with great care and give 
promise of being interesting, inspirational, and beneficial. 


AGRICULTURE 


Room 305, Voc. School—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, R. A. Power, Viroqua 
The F. F, A. and What It May Mean to the 
Vocational Agricultural Program—Paul W. 
Chapman, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Athens, Georgia 
General Discussion of Vocational Agriculture 
Problems—led by Louis M. Sasman, State Su- 
pervisor of Vocational Agricultural Education, 
Madison 


ALL SCIENCE (Luncheon and Program) 
Republican Hotel—Thursday, 12:00 M. 
Chairman, W. J. Hall, Milwaukee 

Science and the Future (Demonstration lec- 
ture)—Hilton Ira Jones, Science Lecturer and 
Chemical Research Consultant, Wilmette, IIl. 


ART 
Milwaukee Art Institute—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Ethel J. Bouffleur, State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh 
Our Dynamic, Three-Dimensional World of 
Art—Mrs. Increase Robinson, Studio Gallery, 
Chicago 
Round the World with Paint Box, Family of 
Six, plus a Spare—Mrs. Anita Willets Burn- 
ham, Winnetka, Ill. 
See special art exhibitions at the Art Institute 
and Layton Art Gallery and the. School Art 
Exhibition at the Auditorium 


BIOLOGY AND GENERAL SCIENCE 


Juneau HI., Auditorium—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairmen, Fay B. Coon, West Allis, and George J. 
Skewes, Madison 
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Recent Advances in Biological Research—Prof. 
M. F. Guyer, Univ. of Wis., Madison 

Making the Outdoors Your Laboratory—Weke- 
lin McNeel, Univ. of Wis., Madison 

A Wisconsin Philosophy of Science Teaching— 
George J. Skewes, Univ. H. S., Madison 


CHARACTER EDUCATION and GRAM- 
MAR GRADES (Combined) 
Auditorium A, Voc. School—Thursday, 2:00 P. M., 
Chairmen, Supt. S. B. Tobey, Wausau, and Supt. 
F. L. Witter, Burlington 
Moral Education—Prof. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 
The Ideal Teacher—Dr. Charles 
Chicago 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS (Combined) 


Assembly, Y. M. C. A.—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairmen, T. A. Rogers, State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, and J. H. Baker, Sharon 
Recent Advances in the Electron Theory—Prof. 
Harrington Daniels, Univ. of Wis., Madison 
Some New Laboratory Experiments in Physics— 
H. Clyde Krenerick, N. Div. H. S., Milwaukee 
Why Are You Teaching Science?—O, C. 
Keesey, High School, Janesville, and Miss 
Alice Hagen, High School, Janesville 


CIVICS 


Kilbourn HI., Auditorium—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Arthur L. McLean, High School, 
Shorewood 
A Functioning Citizenship Program in Our Pub- 
lic Schools — Judge George Shaughnessy, 
Criminal Court, Milwaukee 
Civics Program in Chicago University High 


E. Barker, 
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Exceptional Entertainment 


Never In The History Of Your Conclaves Has Such An 
Important Stage Show Been Booked For 


Teachers’ Convention Week 
Week Opening Monday Night, Oct. 31st 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


“WHISTLING ri: DARK” 


Secured through the Interven- In Collaboration with 
tion of Its Milwaukee Author LAURENCE GROSS Edw. Childs Carpenter 
6 Months in New York, a Sell-Out in Chicago 
Complete New York Cast and 


sacar PRICES INCLUDE TAX 
ERN EST TRUEX Mail Orders Now—Enclose Addressed Stamped Envelope 


NIGHTS WED. & SAT. MATS. 


Main FI., Ist 8 rows, $2.50; Main FIL, 1st 8 rows, $2; 
next 13 rows, $2; Balcony, balance main fi., $1.50; 
ist 2 rows, $1.50; next 4, Balcony, ist 4 rows, 99c; 
99c, remaining rows, 75¢; remaining rows, 75c; Gal- 


Gallery, 50c. lery, 50c. 


q,o\< 


willing-to-learn pupils make things easier for everyone, includ- 
ing themselves. . You, too, have an opportunity to 
learn many ways to make things easier, new ways to save 
money for your school and time and hard work for your- 
self. . New models, new Mimeotone colors, new 
Mimeograph impression papers, new lettering guides— 
new conveniences, all designed to help you make your work 
easier. In a few minutes you can see these newest devel- 
opments of the Mimeograph Process—without obligation— 
in our booth at your Milwaukee convention. Welcome! 


A. BP eictk~ Cowpens Cwricesae 
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School—Dr. William Reavis, Univ. of 


Chicago H. S., Chicago 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 
Room 402, Univ. Ext. Div.—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Adelaide M. Ayer, State Teach- 

ers College, Milwaukee 

The Possible Contribution of Teacher Prepara- 
tion to the Creation of a New American Civ- 
ilization—Prof, Goodwin Watson, Columbia 
University, N. Y. C. 

Discussion—led by Dean C. J. Anderson, Univ. 
of Wis., Madison 


COMMERCIAL 
6th Fl. Cafeteria, Voc. School—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Herbert Pritchard, North Div. H. S., 
Milwaukee 
The Present Economic Depression—Francis E. 
McGovern, former governor and commercial 
teacher 
:10 P. M—Round Tables: 
1. Bookkeeping, Room 118, Voc. Sch. 

Chairman, R. L. Rupple, Waukesha H. S. 

2. Commercial Arithmetic, Room 212, Voc. 
Sch. 

Chairman, Lester A. Pew, Woodrow Wil- 

son H. S., Manitowoc 
. Commercial Geography, Room 214, Voc. 
Sch. 

Chairman, Miss Louise W. Mears, Head 
of Geography Dept., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 

. Commercial Law, Room 254, Voc. Sch. 

Chairman, Floyd J. Hanneman, South Div. 

H. S., Milwaukee 
. Junior Business Training, Room 260, Voc. 
Sch 


Prin., 


Chairman, Miss May C. Leete, Washing- 
ton H. S., Milwaukee 
. Salesmanship, Room 262, Voc. Sch. 
Chairman, Ernest A. May, Riverside H. S., 
Milwaukee 
7. Shorthand, Room 630, Voc. Sch. 
Chairman, Miss Edith V. Bisbee, Head of 


Shorthand Dept., 
Whitewater 
. Typewriting, Room 631, Voc. Sch. 
Chairman, Miss Jane E,. Clem, Head of 


State Teachers College, 


Typewriting Dept., State Teachers Col- 


lege, Whitewater 


CONSERVATION AND FORESTRY 


Room 654, Voc. School—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Adolph C. Johnson, Antigo 

Forestry Education by Conservation Commis- 
sion—F. B. Trenk, Extension Forester, Wis- 
consin Conservation Dept. 

The Penalty for the Neglect of Forestry— 
W. E. Switzer, Prin., Langlade County Nor- 
mal School, Antigo 

Open Forum discussion on Forestry work in 
Wisconsin schools 


EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


(Luncheon and Program) 
Parlors D and E, Schroeder 
12:30: P. M. 
Chairman, Mrs. Jessie F. Collins, Appleton 
The Orthopedic Treatment of Infantile Paraly- 
sis (with film)—Dr. Walter P. Blount, 
Orthopedic Surgeon, Milwaukee 
The Convalescent Care of Heart Disease—Dr. 
John Huston, Milwaukee 
The Rehabilitation of Speech of the Spastically 
Paralyzed—Dr. Robert P. West, Univ. of 
Wis., Madison 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF (Luncheon 
and Program) 
City Club, Empire Bldg—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Julia L. Dean, Day Sch. for 
Deaf, Racine 
Some Newer Tendencies in Education of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing—Miss Josephine 
B. Timberlake, Executive Secretary, Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Notes on Belgium Method—Rev. Stephen Klop- 
fer, St. John’s Institute, St. Francis 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 


DREN (Luncheon and Program) 
English Rm., Schroeder Hotel—Thursday, 
P. M. 


Hotel—Friday, 


12:30 


Chairman, Miss Claire O. Fitzgerald, Director, 
Special Classes, Manitowoc 
Some Social ‘Aspects of Special Education— 
John G. Rockwell, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Lecture Rm., Public Library—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, John P. Treacy, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee 
Educational Research Applied—George A. Selke, 
Pres., State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
The Measurement of Teaching Ability—Dr. 
A. S. Barr, Univ. of Wis., Madison 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


Aud., First M. E. Church—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Earle H. Wiesler, Sheboygan 
The Functions of the Elementary Principalship— 
Dr. W. W. Theisen, Asst. Supt., Milwaukee 
The Next Step in Progressive Education—Prof. 
Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 


ENGLISH 
Lecture HI., Public Museum (8th St. Entrance) — 
Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, L. Barrett Clarke, 
H..S. 


Prin., Two Rivers 
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Hello Teacher’? 


Here is the place to eat. Be our guest and en- 
joy the best foods, expertly prepared and 
moderately priced, together with courtesy 
and cleanliness that is unsurpassed. 








Wisconsin’s Finest Eating Place 


627 W. Wisconsin Ave., Between 6th & 7th 
2 Blocks From Auditorium 


ALG w 5S PAT OFF 


modes to match your mood 
in Footwear 


(7 ma 
Conese beautiful new QUEEN QUALITY Shoes $ nH 

carry the season’s mode to new heights of smartness. 

And they do it with a freshness and daintiness in 

style that leaves nothing to be desired by the most 

critical of sophisticated shoppers. s +t 4 00 


The materials are selected with careful thought as 
to which way the fashion winds are blowing. Skill- 
ful workmanship endows them with fitting qualities 
that make their touch a caress to your foot. And, in 
keeping with the mood, every shoe is every inch a 
queen in quality and charm. 


KBROUWERS 


330 West Wisconsin Ave. 
Wisconsin's Largest Shoe Store 


MILWAUKEE 
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Live Standards for a Living Language—Robert 
Cecil Pooley, Univ. of Wis., Madison 

Liberalizing Methods and Materials in Litera- 
ture—Howard Francis Seely, Asso. Prof. of 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 


ENGLISH (Luncheon and Program) 


Banquet Rm., Schroeder Hotel—Friday, 12:15 
P. M 


Chairman, L. Barrett Clarke, Prin., Two Rivers 
Ss. 


Tradition in Literature and English Teachers— 
Philo M. Buck, Univ. of Wis., Madison 

Report of Committee on Levels of Usage—Miss 
Verna Newsome, Chairman, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College 

Election of officers and new business 


GENERAL SCIENCE (In joint program 
with Biology section) 


Juneau HI., Auditorium—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, George J. Skewes, Univ. H. S., Madison 
(See Biology Program) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Plankinton HI., Auditorium—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Forrest R. Polk, Pres., State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh 
Geography Field Work at the Junior H. S. 
Level—Miss Edna E. Eisen, Steuben Junior 
H. S., Milwaukee 
Geography in the Social Science Curriculum— 
Dr. J. R. Whitaker, Univ. of Wis., Madison 


GRAMMAR GRADES (In joint program 
with Character Education section) 


Auditorium A, Voc. School—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Supt. F. L. Witter, Burlington 
(See Character Education program) 


GUIDANCE 


Room 30, Voc. School—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, R. G. Chamberlin, North Div. H. S., 
Milwaukee 
An Adequate Guidance Program—Prof. Good- 
win Watson, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 
Evaluating Present Guidance Practices to Deter- 
mine Future Procedures—F. C. Rosecrance, 
Director, Life Advisement, Milwaukee 


HANDWRITING 


— Spencerian College—Friday, 2:00 
Chairman, Miss Adelaide T. Snow, Riverside H. S., 
Milwaukee 
The Bearing of Research on the Teaching of 
Handwriting—Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Dept. 
of Education, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 
3:00 P. M.—Round Tables (in various rooms 
in Spencerian College) 

Primary—led by Miss Evelyn Pfeiffer and 
Miss Myrtle Miller, Fifth St. School, Mil- 
waukee ‘ 

Intermediate—led by Miss Gertrude Akin and 
Miss Clara Sterk, Hartford Ave. School, 
Milwaukee 

Junior High School—led by Miss Julia C. 
Hammel, Riverside H. S., Milwaukee 

Rural School—led by J. C. Brockert, State 
Teachers College, Platteville 


Teacher Training Institutions—led by J. M, 
Tice, State Teachers College, Whitewater 

Ample space will be provided in the Spen. 
cerian College for an exhibit of handwrit. 
ing work. Send your work to J. M. Tice 
in care of the Spencerian College, Mil. 
waukee 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Colonial Rm., Wisconsin Hotel—Friday, 2:00 
Chairman, Miss Frances Ahern, Fond du Lac 
Child Welfare—Dr. Harrold A. Bachmann, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Chicago 
Heart Assn., Chicago 
Health Education and its Needs in the Primary 
Grades—Miss Clara B. Rue, R. N., Educa. 
tional Director, Milwaukee Visiting Nurse 
Assn., Milwaukee 


HISTORY 


Lecture HI., Public Museum—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, James L. Fitzpatrick, Milwaukee 
The Importance of Teaching History in the 
Schools—Prof. John D. Hicks, Univ. of Wis, 
Madison 
Patriotism in Peace—Prof. A. C, Krey, Univ, 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


HOME ECONOMICS (Round Tables) 


* Vocational School—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 


A. Clothing and Textile 
Room 654 
Chairman, Miss Mildred E. Novotny, High 
School, Stevens Point 
Textiles and Clothing from the Commer. 
cial Standpoint—Miss Meta O’Brien, 
Boston Store, Milwaukee 
Discussion—problems and methods of 
teaching textiles and clothing—led by 
Miss Marian Juaira, Univ. of Wis, 
Madison 
Family Economics and Housing 
Room 624 
Chairman, Miss Hattie C. Cooper, Roose- 
velt Jr. H. S., Fond du Lac 
The Place of Housing Study in the Se- 
ondary School Curriculum—Miss Abby 
L, Marlatt, Univ. of Wis., Madison 
Discussion of problems pertaining to 
teaching: 


e 
Modern Archi- 
tecture on 
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a. Self Guidance Through Homemak- 
ing Classes—Miss Esther Segner, 
Voc. Sch., Milwaukee 

b. Methods and Devices Which May 
Be Used in the Teaching of These 
Units — Miss Ruth Henderson, 
Univ. H. S., Madison 

c. Housing and Family Economics 
Content in Jr. High School— 
Mrs. F. Hudson, High School, 
Neenah 

d. How Clothing Classes May Aid 
Family Economics—Miss Marie 
Levenhagen, Voc. Sch., Mani- 
towoc 


Foods and Nutrition 

Room 51 

Chairman, Miss Alma Olp, Lincoln H. S., 
Milwaukee 
The Home Economics Teacher in the 

School Health Program—Dr. Lydia 

Roberts, University of Chicago, Chi- 

cago 

Discussion on Teaching of Food and 

Nutrition Units: 

a. Advantages of Having School Cafe- 
teria and the H. E. Dept. Under 
Supervision of Same Person— 
Miss Margaret Menton, H. S., 
Fond+du Lac 

b. What Differences Do I Make in 
Teaching a Course in Nutrition 
to Class of Boys—Miss Ethelyn 
Robinson, H. S. Shorewood 

c. Experimental Work with Rats in a 
Foods Class—Miss Ellen J. Bur- 
ton, South Girls’ Jr. Tech. H. S., 
Milwaukee 

d. Teaching Foods in a Sixty Minute 
Period—Miss Rosilla Ladd, H. S., 
Green Bay 


Home and Family Relationships 
Room 650 
Chairman, Miss Olive L. Cook, H. S., La 
Crosse 
Teaching Units in Family Relationships 
—Miss Letitia Walsh, Stout Institute, 
Menomonie 
Discussion—Teaching Family Relation- 
ships: 

a. Purposes in Teaching Family Re- 
lationships—Miss Henrietta Siev- 
ert, Voc. School, West Allis 

b. What Problems Can Be Successfully 
Used— Miss Harriet Biersack, 
H. S., Marinette 

c. What Methods of Teaching This 
Material Are of Greatest Worth 
—Miss Ruth Haker, Horace 
Mann Jr. H. S., West Allis 

d. Desired Outcomes of Teaching 
Units on Family Relationships— 
Miss Dorothy Williams, H. S., 
Green Bay 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Aud. B, Voc. School—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Ruth E. Michaels, Stout Institute, 
Menomonie 
What is the Key to Current Appraisals of Home 
Economics ?—Miss Frances Zuill, Dir., Home 
Economics, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
The Reactions of High School Girls to Home 
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The Shop Distinctive 


When all is said and done— 
too much is said and too 
little is done—so simply ask 
for the 


DISCOUNT 


We carry the largest selec- 
tion in the city in— 


DRESSES 
SUITS 
COATS 
FURS 


I. Miller, Florsheim, and 
Hannan Shoes— 


and 


a good line of accessories. 
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Greetin gs! 


Make Booth Number 41 
your headquarters while 


at W.T. A. Convention 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 
F. E. Jaastad, Wis. Rep. 








Eldridge Says— 
Better Get This New Book 
Junior High Auditorium Book 


A collection of short Plays—Stunts— 
Specialties playing from 5 to 15 minutes 
and suitable for many occasions. 


PRICE 75 Cents 
Visit Booth A1l4—Convention 
Send for Big Free Catalog 
“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER, COLO. 





Visit Booth No. 14 


SANFORDS 


Inks 

School Paste 
Mucilage 
Tempera Colors 


The Standard of Quality 
and Dependability for 75 Years 














“Quality Jewelry” 


Combining Style and Usefulness 


The Very Newest 
assuring Economy and Pleasure 


« RLQEPERS .. 


Bankers Bldg., 200 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
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Economics in W isconsin—Miss Julia Frank 
Nofsker, Univ. of Wis., Madison 
Business meeting and committee reports 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Walker HI., Auditorium—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, L. F. Stacker, West H. S., Green Bay 
How the Plan for Regional Grouping of the 
State Will Improve Manual Arts Teaching 
Conditions, and How It Benefits the Smalley 
Schools—J. F. Waddell, State H. S. Super. 
visor, Madison 
. Standards of Attainment in Industrial An: 
Teaching; and 2. The Relationship of These 
Standards with the Wisconsin Philosophy of 
Education—William T. Bawden, Editor, In. 
dustrial Education Magazine and Chairman, 
Committee on Standards, A. V. A., Peoria, 


~ 


Discussion—led by V. M. Russell, Platteville 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES (In joint pro. 
gram with Kindergarten—Primary sec. 
tion) 

Arena, Auditorium—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Nona O'Connor, Tchr. Trng 
Sch., Berlin 
(See Kindergarten—Primary Program) 


JOURNALISM 


Hotel Schroeder, Parlor C—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Lillian Case, Wash. Park H. S, 
Racine 
The Study of Newspapers in High School 
Classes—Prof. Grant M. Hyde, Univ. of Wis, 
Madison 
(Subject to be announced)—Prof. Helen M. 
Patterson, Univ. of Wis., Madison 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (In joint program 
with Wis. Assn. of Sec. Sch. Prins. sec- 
tion) 

Crystal Ball Rm., Schroeder Hotel—Thursday, 
12:15 PF. DM. 

Chairman, Dr. M. H. Small, Appleton 
(See Wis. Assn. of Sec. Sch, Prins. Program) 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY and INTER. 
MEDIATE GRADES (Combined) 


Arena, Auditorium—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Chairmen, Miss Dorothy Forler, Lake Bluff Sch, 
Shorewood; and Miss Nona O'Connor, Tchr. 
Trng. Sch., Berlin 
Music—Eurythmics—Miss Helen Garrett, Shote- 
wood 
The Obligations and Opportunities of the Ele. 





mentary Teacher in the World Task of Re- 
constructing the Social and Economic Order— 
Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, Columbia University, 
INGY.G. 


LATIN 


Lecture Rm., Public Library—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Carolyn Holah, Kenosha 
‘Shall We Celebrate for Horace?—W. A. Ellis, 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago 
The Reading Method in Latin—Miss Elsie M 
Smithies, University H. S., Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago 
Latin, a Dead Language—Dr. C. A. Gaenssle, 
Washington H. S., Milwaukee 
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LIBRARY (Luncheon and Program) 
Pere—-Marquette Rm., Schroeder Hotel—Thursday, 
12:15 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Irene Newman, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Madison 
Community Singing—led by S. A. McKillop, 
Milwaukee Public Library 
Greetings—M. H. Jackson, State Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Madison 
Recreational Reading—Prof. 
Seely, Dept. of Educ., 
Columbus 
Making the Most of the High School Library— 
Miss Dorothy Fenton, Reference Librarian, 
Lawrence College, Appleton 


MATHEMATICS (Luncheon and Program) 
Athletic Club—Thursday, 12:30 P. M. 
Chairman, W. H. Williams, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Platteville 

(Thomas G. Brown, Milwaukee, Chairman of 
Program) 

The Structures of Pure and Applied Mathe- 
matical Sciences—Prof. G. A. Bliss, Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago 

The Present Tendencies of Mathematics im the 
Grades—Paul B. Clemens, Asst. Supt., Mil- 
waukee Public Schools 

The Present Tendencies of Mathematics in the 
High Schools—Supt. Frank V. Powell, Platte- 
ville 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Aud. A, Voc. School—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Supt. R. W. Bardwell, Madison 
Efficient Clinical Service as a Part of the Mental 
Hygiene Program—Dr. Bruce Robinson, New- 


Howard Francis 
Univ. of Ohio, 


arn, N. J. 

Mental Health and School Achievement—Dis- 
cussion to be led by Dr. Kimball Young, 
Univ. of Wis., Madison 


MODERN LANGUAGES (Luncheon and 


Program) 

Pere Marquette Rm., Schroeder Hotel—Friday, 
12:15 P. M. 

Chairman, Charles M. Purin, Univ. Ext. Div., 
Milwaukee 


Business Meeting 
The Opportunities of the Teacher of Modern 
Foreign Languages—Dean George C. Sellery, 
Univ. of Wis., Madison 
2:45 P. M.—Round Tables 
A. French 
Pere Marquette Rm., Schroeder Hotel 
Chairman, Prof. James L. Hancock, Wm. 
Horlick H. S., Racine 
Outside Reading in French: The Prep- 
aration and Work of the Teacher— 
Prof. H. A. Smith, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison 
B. German 
Parlor A, Schroeder Hotel 
Chairman, Prof. E. P. Appelt, Univ. of 
Wis., Madison 
The Teachers Own Objective Test— 
Prof. Lucy M. Will, School of 
Educ., Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 
Practice in the Fundamentals of Ger- 
man Grammar for Advanced Stu- 
dents—Prof. Paul F. Koehneke, Con- 
cordia College, Milwaukee 
C. Spanish 
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New Restaurant 


224 W. Wisconsin Ave . 


. - Milwaukee 


Special attention to members of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Convention 


TABLES FOR LADIES 
Open all hours 

















SEE DITTO @® 
DEMONSTRATED 


at the Wisconsin 
State Teachers Con- | 
vention in Milwau- | 
kee, November 3, 4, 
and 5. 


Ditto makes copies | 
of pencil, pen and 
ink or typewritten 
originals direct from | 
your first writing. 
There are no stencils, no carbon, no type. 
If you cannot attend the State Teachers 
Convention, write us for a demonstration 
today. 


DITTO, Incorporated 


Harrison at Oakley Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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$369.50 


Convenient Terms 


The Teachers Special Grand 


be sure and see it when at 
the Convention 


A little piano with a big tone. Its beau- 
tiful proportions and excellent tonal quali- 
ties will delight you. Don’t miss _ this 
wonderful value. 


Gram 
“‘The Home of The Steinway’’} 
718 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 

















HOTEL 
CHROEDER 





MILWAUKEE 





Plan now to make 
your next visit to 
Milwaukee a com- 
plete success . 

by making your 
“Home at the 


“Schroeder”. 
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Parlor B, Schroeder Hotel 
Chairman, Prof. Meta M.  Steinfort, 
Univ. Ext. Div., Milwaukee 
An Eye-witness to the Spanish Revolu- 
tion (in Spanish)—Prof. H. C. 
Berkowitz, Univ. of Wis., Madison 
Meeting of the Wisconsin Chapter of A. A. T. S. 


MUSIC 
Engelmann HI., Auditorium—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Florence A. Flanagan, Milwaukee 
Concerning the Muses—Supt. Milton C. Potter, 
Milwaukee 
Children’s Choir from the Immanuel Evangelical 
Lutheran School—R. W. Stellhorn, Director 
The Three Cardinal Principles of Music Edu- 
cation—Dr. James L. Mursell, Prof. of Edu- 
cation, Lawrence College, Appleton 


MUSIC 

Engelmann HI., Auditorium—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Florence A, Flanagan, Milwaukee 
Technical Problems in Instrumental Music In- 
struction — Demonstration: String Quintet, 
Woodwind Ensemble, Brass Ensemble—Prof. 
E. W. Morphy, Director of Bands and Or- 

chestras, Univ. of Wis., Madison 
Demonstration: Practicability of Voice Class 
Training—Dr. Charles N. Granville, Chicago 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Kilbourn HI., Auditorium—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, H. C. Reuter, State Teachers College, 
La Crosse 
Core Activities in Physical Education—Emil 
Rath, Normal College, A. G. U., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Discussion 
Election of Officers 


PHYSICS (In joint program with Chemistry 
section) 
Assembly, Y. M. C. A.—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, J. H. Baker, Sharon 
(See Chemistry Program) 


RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION 


Juneau HI., Auditorium—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, J. E. Worthington, Waukesha 
The Teachers’ Concern for the Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund System—Supt. W. T. Darling, 
Wauwatosa 
Business Meeting and election of members of 
Public School Retirement Board 
Answers to Up-to-the-Minute Queries Concern- 
ing the Teachers Retirement Fund and Law— 
Albert Trathen, Director of Investments, An- 
nuity and Investment Board, Madison; and 
C. F. Schimel, State Retirement Officer, 
Madison 


RURAL EDUCATION 
Arena, Auditorium—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Mrs. Margaret V. N. Walters, Co. 
Supt. of Schools, Neillsville 
The Necessity for Shifting Emphasis in Rural 
School Practices—O. H. Plenzke, Asst. State 
Supt. of Schools, Madison 
Latent Opportunities of the One Room Rural 
School—George A. Selke, Pres., Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


SCIENCE (Joint meeting of Biology, Chem- 
istry, General Science, and Physics sec- 
tions) 
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Plankinton HI., Auditorium—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Ira Davis, Univ. H. S., Madison 
The Place of Science in a Liberal Education— 
Pres. H. M. Wriston, Lawrence College, 
Appleton 
The Role of Science in Education—Pres. Glenn 
Frank, Univ. of Wis., Madison 


SPEECH CORRECTION (Luncheon and 
Program) 
Parlor E, Schroeder Hotel—Thursday, 12:30 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Anna Sullivan, Appleton 
The Classroom and the Stuttering Child—Dr. 
Bryng Bryngelson, Director, Speech Clinic, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


SPEECH TRAINING (Luncheon and 
Program) 
Red Rm., Pfister Hotel—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. 
Chairman, Howard W. Maule, Washington H. S., 
Milwaukee 
The Part Speech Education Plays in a Well- 
Rounded Educational Program—Dean Ralph 
Dennis, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, IIl. 
2:00 P. M.—General Session 
Ethics in Our Forensic Work—Miss Gladys 
Borchers, Univ. of Wis., Madison 
Poetry Compared to Life—Mrs. Bonita Schmidt- 
Helfrich, Bay View H. S., Milwaukee 
3:00 P. M.—Round Tables 
A. Debate 
Red Rm., Pfister Hotel 
Resolved: That at Least 50% of All 
State and Local Revenues Should Be 
Derived from Sources Other Than 
Tangible Property — University of 
Wisconsin vs. Marquette University 
B. Dramatics 
Wisteria Rm., Pfister Hotel 
The Marionette Theater in Our Schools 
—Miss Catherine Miller, Jr. H. S., 
Janesville 
Staging the High School Play—Don- 
ald Mereen, Washington H. S., 
Milwaukee 
C. Speech in the Grades 
Club Rm., Pfister Hotel 
Speech in the Grades at Madison— 
Miss Carrie Rasmussen, Madison 
Speech in the Shorewood Schools— 
Miss Lena Foley, Shorewood H. S. 


STATE GRADED SCHOOLS 
Walker HI., Auditorium—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Mrs. Ethel H. Klema, Franksville 
The Next Step in the How-to-Study Program— 
Dr. Curtis Merriman, Univ. of Wis., Madison 
How Schools Help Build Character—Dr. Good- 
win Watson, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
Room 402, Univ. Ext. Div.—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, S. P. Unzicker, Fond du Lac 
The Motion Picture as a Preview, a Teaching 
Device, a Summary: a demonstration—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Osborne, East Jr. H., Madison 
Comparative Studies of the Values of Visual 
Aitds—Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Prof. of Educ., 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Aud. B, Voc. School—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman, S. E. Crockett, Menasha 
Economy and the Vocational Education Pro- 
gram—Paul W. Chapman, State Director of 
Voc. Educ., Athens, Ga. 
Business Meeting 
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a) ode Anahi 


Visit the Show Place 
of Milwaukee 





NOONDAY 
LUNCHEON 


Dancing every noon. 


30c 


11 to2 P.M. 
EVENING 


60c DINNER 


Toy’s Chinese Dinners are delici- 
ous. 60¢, 75¢, $1.00. Main dining 
room and Oriental Room. NO 
COVER CHARGE. 


DANCE 


Toy’s Orientals. 6 to 8; 9:30 
til closing. Every noon 12 to 1:30. 





Second St., near Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 





‘enema cee wees 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (Round 
Tables) 


, , 
An Hunbvit ation Vocational School—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
A. Trade and Industry 
Room 305 
Is cordially extended to all teachers anew, Ralph N. se. ig ser wh 
‘es ; me ; : A Demonstration of Newly Developed 
— ei aoe pa Hisogpet Skills with Teaching Devices—E. C. 
OE, ANOUEMECED (D9 Er i2 5: EO DISD ¢ Schattschneider, Milwaukee Vocational 
Walk-Over shoe store. School 
Wisconsin's Need and Program for Trade 
See Walk-Over’s new fall foot- and Industry—John B. Coleman, Dir., 
’ ; Voc. School, La Crosse 
wear. Every important fashion is . Coordination 
Room 252 
: hts . Chairman, Harvey G. Bergner, Madison 
styled with fastidious care that im- Failures in Job Adjustment Due to Per- 
" yar : sonality Factors—Dr. Sadie M. Shel- 
mediately distinguishes a shoe by low, Parchuloget, TL BR 
Walk-Over. Co., Milwaukee 
— of Unemployment to mention 
; ship—Dr. Stewart Scrims 5 
Many of the Walk-Over models have the main + ohh 3 — Hoe coves yh Soe 
spring arch. This is an exclusive Walk-Over Marquette Univ., Milwaukee 
feature. . Commercial 
Chain mg Miss Fl Lemcke, Cudah 
airman, Miss Florence Lemcke, Cudahy 
W A L K = Oo V e R What Training Office Workers Need 
and How We Train Them—M. J. 
173 W. Wisconsin Ave. Scott, Head, Training Div., Personnel 
Plankint ‘Aneed Dept., Armour & Co., Chicago 
SnEMaton, Areecs Stenographic Job Analysis—L. M. For- 
Branches, Oshkosh, Madison fy — Mgr., Wis. Power & Light 
0., Beloit 
and Appleton The Extending and Maintaining of 
Credit in Business—G. A. Billings, 
Credit & Office Mgr., Cudahy Bros. 
Co., Cudahy 
General Subjects 


~ Room 560 
: ‘ I EK L D Chairman, Mrs. Katherine B. Sweet, Wausau 


being shown, Each individual... 


meen me Possibilities of Dramatic Work in the 
yrtecorwed = Part-time School—Mrs. Jennie Mc- 
ad Mullin Turner, Asst., Tchr. Trng., 
State Bd. of Voc. Educ., Madison 
Featuring the newest modes in One Act Play—‘Submerged’’—presented 
by Boys of Trade and Industrial 
COATS, FURS, DRESSES Dept., Voc. School, Madison 


Good Plays for Part-time and Evening 
LINGERIE, HOSIERY School Classes—open discussion led by 
Mrs. Florence K. Baskerville, Madison 

Make Fields Your Style . Home Economics 


Headquarters Room 633 
Chairman, Miss Gertrude Johann, Mani- 


towoc 


The 
Greatest 


FUR VALUES 
in 20 Years 


714 NO. MILWAUKEE ST. 


Milwaukee’s Foremost Furriers 
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Making Home Economics Vital—Miss 
Ruth Freegard, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Michigan 

F. Music 
Room 150 
Chairman, John L. Bach, Music Suprv., 

Voc. Sch., Madison 

A round-table meeting for teachers en- 
gaged in, or interested in developing 
music in the Vocational School. The 
possibilities and accompanying prob- 
lems of music as a Vocational day- 
school subject, as well as the Civic 
Music program for adults, will be dis- 
cussed 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF DEANS 
OF WOMEN 


City Clubh—Wednesday, 4:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Anna V. Day, St. Tchrs. Coll., 
Milwaukee 
Recent Helpful Books—Mrs. Maud Mendenhall, 
Carroll College, Waukesha 
Counselling in the High School—Prin. Grant 
Rahn, Shorewood H. S. 

Types of Personality Problems—Miss June Jos- 
lyn, Milwaukee Mental Hygiene Council 
Technique of the Interview—Dr. Malcolm Mac- 
Lean, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS and 
UNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
ION (Luncheon and Program) 

Crystal Ballroom, Schroeder Hotel—Thursday, 
12:15 P. M. 


See The New 


Footwear Fashions 


LEED’S 


139 W. Wisconsin Ave., Plankinton Bldg. 


Teachers 


Men 
Look your best 


... we'll help; let 
us block your hat, 
press your suit, 
repair and shine 
your shoes. Drop 
in and meet us. 


Women 
Dresses and 
suits cleaned and 
pressed ... extra 
quick service to 
teachers at con- 
vention. And 
don’t forget your 
shoes... we'll 
shine and repair 

’em for you. 


Chairmen, Prin. H. H. Helble, Appleton H. S.; 
and Dr. M. H. Small, Appleton 

Presiding: H. H. Helble, Pres., Wis. Assn. of 
Sec. Sch. Principals 

Luncheon speaker: 

A Background of the Social Studies from the 
Standpoint of a Philosophy of Education— 
Prof. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus ; 

2:00 P. M. 

Report of Research Studies—Prin. G. W. Ban- 
nerman, Wausau 

Report of Committee on Differentiated Di- 
ploma—Supt. F. F. Schlosser, Algoma 

A Modern High School for Modern Youth— 
Prof. Goodwin Watson, Columbia Univ., 
ING ¥. €, 

Report of Officers; Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee; and Report of Resolutions Committee 


London Hat Shop 
& Shoe Repair Co. 


226 E. Wis. Ave. 711 N. Broadway 


Milwaukee 


Cleaners & Dyers DAly 4153 


HOTEL BLATZ 


Downtown—4 Blocks From Auditorium, 
Milwaukee 

Room Rates Single, $1.25 to $1.75 per 
day; Double, $2.00 to $3.00 per day; With 
Private Bath Single, $2.00 to $3.00 per day; 
Double $3.00 to $4.00 per day. 

Free Garage For Autos 
R. C. Munsche, Mgr. 


Lifetime piano bargains. At the same time you can 
choose your piano as the artists do ‘‘Baldwin’. The 
wise buyer looks beyond the price tag. Baldwin, 
world-famed pianos at factory prices delivered into your 


home anywhere in the state. Large stock of newest and 
latest models to select from. Tremendous bargains in 
repossessed and used pianos. Special concessions to 
teachers and schools. pen evenings. Easy terms. 


Che Baldwin Piano Store 


744-46 N. BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


LAABS 


E. H. LAABS & CO. 


Custom Furriers 


Quality and Style Maintained 
At Prevailing Price Levels 


718 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FINE 
FURS 








Prominent Speakers on 





G. A. Bliss 
Mathematics 





! 


| 








| 
George Selke 


Educational Research and 
Rural Education 








i 
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6:00 P. M. 
Joint dinner with Wisconsin Vocational Guid- 


ance Assn.—Y. M. 

Speaker: Col. R. I. Rees, Vice- Pres., 
& Tel. Co. 

Send reservations for luncheon to Prin. V. E. 
Klontz, Secy.-Treas., Janesville 

WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS 

AND TEACHERS 

Gold Rm., Wisconsin Hotel—Friday, 1:45 P. M. 
Chairman, Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, Milwaukee 

Community Influences in Relation to the Con- 
duct of Parents and Children—Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, Winnetka, III. 

The Need of a New Emphasis in Character Edu- 
cation—Prof. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 

WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL FORENSIC 

ASSOCIATION 

Juneau HI., Auditorium—Friday, 4:15 P. M. 
Secretary, Miss Almere L. Scott, Madison 

Teachers of speech, as well as principals and 
superintendents, are cordially invited. Impor- 
tant business. Come prepared to discuss pro- 

posed changes in the Constitution. 
WISCONSIN NTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Juneau HI., Auditorium—Thursday, 4:30 P. M. 
Chairman, V. G. Barnes, Madison 
Secretary, Paul F. Neverman, Marinette 

Annual meeting of the W. I. A. A. All high 

school principals are urged to attend 


Amer. Tel. 


Afternoon Section Programs 





Breakfasts—Luncheons—Dinners 





ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN mt EDUCATION DINNER 
Thursday, November 3, 5:30 P. M., Hotel Schroeder, 
Parlor A, 4th Floor. Reservations, $1.50 Fd plate, with 
Miss Elisabeth Hood, 1715 Park Ave., Racine. 

ALL SCIENCE LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 3, 12:00 M., Hotel Republican, 
The All Science ps om have the P conidia of hear. 
ing Hilton Ira Jones, ., in a demonstration lec. 
ture. Dr. Jones is a casa of recognized standing, 
and a frequent contributor to scientific journals. Reser. 
vations, $.75 per plate, with Miss Myrtle Creaser, 6418— 
11th Ave., Kenosha. 

AMERICAN bom twee fab ye? oF TEACHERS BREAKFAST 
Friday, November 4, 8:0 M., Gimbel’s Grill Room. 
Open to all members oe “he American Federation of 
Teachers and those interested. Reservations before Thurs. 
day, Nov. 3, $.50 per plate, with Charles H. Sears, 
Milwaukee State Teachers College. 

ART LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 3, 12:15 P. M., Y. W. C. 
Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Miss Muriel Smith 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee. 

eee OF WISCONSIN TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Friday, Nov. 4, noon, Hotel Schroeder, Room B, Sth Fi. 
Annual business meeting of delegates. 

CARROLL COLLEGE LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 3, 12:30 P. M., 
Parlor C. Reservations, $1.00 Bd oe. 
Richardson, Carroll College, aukesha. 


Hotel Schroeder, 
with Dr. R. F 





Chas. E. Barker 
Character Education 








Malcolm MacLean 
Wis. Ass'n. Deans 


WISCONSIN VISITING TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
(Place to be announced later)—Friday, 1:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Miss Mary Spicuzza, Lincoln H. §, 
Milwaukee 
Mental Problems in the Classroom—Dr. 
Bushong, Milwaukee 


R. E 
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“The Results after only two weeks 
were simply Astounding” 





. . that’s what Miss Hazel Fiore,* of Fresno, 
Cal., said, after trying the Postum Hot Lunch 
Plan in her school! . .. Read her letter tous... 





f HEN | took up my first school I was 

Wery discouraged. The children seemed 
bored and listless, even in their play. Now 
most of these children came from fairly well- 
to-do homes in a farming district, and all of 
them would be able to get plenty of milk 
and eggs, etc. Surely, under-nourishment could 
not be the cause of this state of affairs! 

‘‘Well—I interviewed some of the parents 
and found to my surprise that these essential 
foods were the very things the children were 
not having. ‘Oh no, our Johnny Aates milk— 
won't touch it—he helps with the milking, 
you see, and says he’s sick of the sight of it.’ 

“Of course! I, too, had lived on a farm, 
and well remembered how I turned from milk 
as a drink. But in my student days a doctor 
had prescribed Postum as a means of dis- 
guising the milk. So next day I made two 
huge jugs of Postum, and gave each child a 
cupful, never mentioning the word ‘milk’, 
and their shining eyes were enough to show 
that they certainly didn’t ‘hate’ that! 

“A bargain was struck. The parents to 
supply the milk and Postum, I to make it, 
the children to drink it, and the results after 
only two weeks were simply astounding . . . 
I have watched dozens of fretful, tiresome, 
inattentive young-old-looking beings change 
to rosy-cheeked boys and girls, with minds 
in that bright, receptive state, which to me, 
as their teacher, was so important, and knew 
Positively that it was the regular use of 
Postum made with hot milk that had caused 
the transformation.” 


OCTOBER, 1932 


Miss Fiore’s letter gives you some idea of 
the gratifying results possible with the Postum 
Hot Lunch Plan—we’d like to tell you how 
simple it is to install this Plan in your school! 
The Plan calls for no expensive equipment— 
only the addition of one hot, nourishing dish 
to the children’s own cold lunches. 

Instant Postum made with hot milk can be 
prepared with next to no trouble at all. You 
simply add hot (not boiled) milk to Instant 
Postum, and a little sweetening. Only a 
moment's work to make a wonderfully cheer- 
ing drink—one that combines the wholesome 
elements of whole wheat and bran, from 
which Postum is made, with the body- 
building nourishment of milk! 


Try Miss Fiore’s experiment 
at our expense 
Send for the booklet—#t’s free—that tells you 
how easy it is to start the Postum Hot Lunch 
Plan in your school. 
With the booklet, we'll send you a 50-cup 
tin of Instant Postum—free—for you to try in 


your school. Mail the coupon now. 
* Actual name not used. 





Consumer Service Department, W. J. E. 10-32 
General Foods Corp., 250 Park Ave., New York City. 

Please send me the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to 
School Principals, (or to teachers in one-room schools). Also 
free booklet giving details of the School Hot Lunch Plan. 


Name 





Address _ 





School 





City . OS ee 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 
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Waiting to Welcome 
You at Milwaukee's 
Washington Park 
Zoo 


nr. erare TEACHERS’ COLLEGE ALUMNI 


Thode , 3, 5:30 P. M., Hotel Schroeder, 
Loraine Room. Reservations, $1.00 pet plate, with Nor- 
man E. Knutzen, Central State Teachers College, Stevens 
Point. 


COORDINATION LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 4, 12:15 P. M., Athletic Club, Room D. 
Reservations, $1.00 rd plate, with Harvey G. Bergner, 
Vocational School, Madison. 


COUNTY NORMAL wr} | MEMBERS DINNER 
Thursday, November 3, 6:0 M., Y. W. C. A. Res- 
—* $1.00 per hte ” a J. Smith, Union 

rove 


EAU pie STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 


Thursday, November 3, 6:00 P. M., Hotel Wisconsin, 
Colonial Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Pres. 
H. A. Schofield, State Teachers College, Eau Claire. 


EDUCATION OF er CHILDREN LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 4, 12: P. Hotel Schroeder, 
Parlors D a E. hist uaiian $1.00 2%! plate, with 
Mrs. Jessie F. Collins, 310 N. Richmon Appleton. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF se he eee 
Thursday, November 3, 12:15 P. M., City Club. Res- 
ervations, $.75 per plate, oR Miss Julia L. Dean, 
Lucius Apt. 11, Racine. 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
LUNCHEON 


Thursday, November 3, 12:30 P. M., Hotel Schroeder, 
English Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Miss 
Claire O. Fitzgerald, 1302 Madison St., Manitowoc. 


ENGLISH LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 4, 12:15 P. M., Hotel Schroeder, 
Banquet Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Miss 
Ruby G. Pierson, 2955 S. Wentworth Ave., Milwaukee. 


HISTORY LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 4, 12:15 P. M., City Club. Reserva- 
tions, $.85 per plate, with W. H. Hathaway, Riverside 
H. S., Milwaukee. 


HOME ECONOMICS ALUMNI OF CENTRAL STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE LUNCHEON 

Thursday, November 3, 12:00 M, Hotel Schroeder, Club 

Room. Reservations, $1.00 fer plate, with Miss Isabel 
Scholl, Vocational School, Milwaukee. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS eer a Me LUNCHEON 
Friday, November M., Hotel Schroeder, 
Loraine Room. Make situa in advance with Roy 
Van Duzee, West Allis. Business meeting to follow 
luncheon. Will be over in plenty of time for persons 
to attend sectional meetings. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSN. OF WISCONSIN, 
yi glo ane, ee gi are Ree S 
ASSN. OF KEE, VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE E ASSN. “OE WISCONSIN, and Hich SCHOOL 
PRINCIPA SSN. 

Thursday, emer 3, wt) ee | he A | ae ee 
Speaker—Col. R. I. Rees, American Telephone ih Tele- 
graph Co. Reservations, $.85 per plate, with R. Lewis, 
Marshfield, or D. E. Sites, Y. ‘hie PF Bes 
before Nov. 2; or at Secretary's ‘Office, Exhibit Hall, 
Aud., Milw., on Nov. 3. 


KAPPA DELTA PI PRBAREAST 
Friday, November 4, 7:30 A. M., New Randolph Hotel. 
Sponsored by Milwaukee, La Crosse, and Oshkosh Chap- 


90 





ters. All Kadelpians are invited. ogg ig a’ 
late, ‘with Miss Julia Ana Hydar, 1024S. dire & 
ilwaukee 


LA CROSSE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMN| 
LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 4, 12:30 P. M., Hotel Wisconsin, 


Reservations, $.75 per plate, with Meyer Housfeld, 238; 
So. Kinnickinnic Ave., Milwaukee. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE Aes, DINNER 
Thursday, November 3, 6:00 M., Gimbel’s Grill, 
Reservations, $1.00 per plate, ae Rexford Mitchell, 
Lawrence College, Appleton. 


LIBRARY LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 3, 12:15 P. M., Hotel Schrogda, 
Pere-Marquette Room. Reservations, $1.00 plate, 
with Miss Irene Newman, State Dept. of ublit In- 
struction, Madison. 


MACHINE SHOP TEACHERS DINNER 
Thursday, November 3, 12:00 M, Hotel Republican, 
Room 89. Sectional meeting to follow luncheon. Res. 
ervations, $.75 per plate, with W. Ray Challoner, Voc. 
School, Appleton, or with Hotel. 


MAREE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSN. 


Thursday, i ekes 3, 12:00 M, Wisconsin Club. Res. 
ervations, $1.10 per plate, with Miss Iva Krebs, Mani- 
toba School, 2980 S. 50th St., Milwaukee. 


MATHEMATICS LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 3, 12:30 P. M., Athletic Club, 
Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Miss Lucie Case, 
West Div. H. S., Milwaukee. 


MILTON COLLEGE DINNER 
phursday. November 3, 6:00 P. M., New Randolph 
Hotel oanoke Room. Reservations, "at 00 per plate, 
with J. W. Crofoot, Milton. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER CORLEGE DINNER 
Friday, November 4 :00 -» Milwaukee—Downer 
College, McLaren Hail. Sal M24 $.75 per plate, with 
Dean Aleida J. Pieters, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee. 


ML ee TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSN. 
Thursday, nneien 3, 12:00 M, Hotel Schroeder, Ban- 
= Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Charles B, 

ates, State Teachers College, Milwaukee. 


MUSIC LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 4, 12:00 M, Hotel Schroeder, English 
Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Milton 
Rusch, State Teachers College, ilwaukee. 


N. E. A. LIFE MEMBERS LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 4, 12:00 M, Hotel Schroeder, Room C, 
Sth Floor. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Mrs. 
Mary Bradford, Kenosha. 


NORTHLAND COLLEGE Areas DINNER 
Thursday, November 3, 6:00 P. M., City Club, Room E. 
Friends are invited. Reservations, $.75 per plate, with 
C. DeBriae, 1229 S. 37th St., Milwaukee (Phone— 
Orchard 9647- M). 


OSHKOSH ALUMNI ASSN. DINNER 
Thursday, November 3, 6:00 P. M., ag bh 
Gold Room. Informal reception, 5: 30 A 6:00 P. M. 
Reservations, $1.00 per —. with F, ¢* State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh. 

PHI DELTA KAPPA DINNER 
Thursday, November 3, 6:00 P. M., Hotel Medford. 
Name of speaker to be announced ater. ge iy 
$1.00 per plate, with W. F. Simmons, Walker Jr. H 
Milwaukee. 


PHYSICAL SORA TION ee 
Friday, November 4, 12:00 M, Y. C. A., Dining 
Room. Reservations, $.75 nal plate, wi Paul F. Hagen, 
High School, West Allis. 


PI LAMBDA THETA BREAKFAST 
Friday, November 4, 8:00 A. M., Hotel Schroeder, Club 
Rooms. Reservations, $1.00 per late, with Miss Ethel 
Mabie, 425 Hawthorne Court, Madison. 


PLATTEVILLE ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 3, 12:00 M, Hotel Wisconsin, 
Badger Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with W. H. 
Williams, Platteville. 
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RIVER FALLS STATE —— me pag = 
Thursday, November 3, 6:00 * i £ < 
Reservations, $..-- per plate, with “Al G. Schutte, M. D. 
5503 W. North Ave., Milwaukee. 


SPEECH CORRECTION LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 3, 12:30 P. M., Hotel Schroeder, 
Parlor E Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Miss Anna 
Sullivan, 214 E. Kimball St., Appleton. 


SPEECH TRAINING LUNCHEON 

Thursday, November 3, 12:15 P. M., Hotel Pfister, Red 
Room. Reservations, $1.00 pe plate, with Howard W. 
Maule, Washington H. S., ilwaukee. 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE ALUMNI DINNER 
Thursday, November 3, 6:00 P. M., Hotel Schroeder, 
Banquet Room. Social half-hour 5:30 to 6:00 o'clock. A 
different poe. Reservations, $1.00 per wae with 
President Nelson, The Stout Institute, Menomonie. 


SUPERIOR STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER 
Friday, November 4, 5:30 P. M., Hotel a sag Club 
Rooms. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with J. . Merrill, 
22 Billings Drive, Superior. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE ee 
Friday, November 4, 7:30 A. M., Gimbel’s Dining 
Room. All Columbia alumni and former students are 
urged to attend. Reservations before convention, $.75 Pst 
plate, with Miss Edna E. Hood, Administration Build 
ing, Kenosha; or during convention, with Miss Hood 
at the Hotel Schroeder. 


TRAVELING TRADE EXTENSION INSTRUCTORS 
LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 4, 12:15 P. M., Hotel Wisconsin, 
Room 256. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with V. E. 
Anderson, Voc. School, Watertown. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LUNCHEON 
ursday, November 3, 12:00 M, Hotel Schroeder, 
Loraine Room. ‘‘An Account of the Comprehensives— 
Their Purpose, Their Content, and Their Result’’—Dr. 
George Alan Works, Univ. of Chica o, Chicago. Res- 
ee $1.25 per plate, with Frank A. Maas, 1015 

6th St., Milwaukee. 

ianemaaanes OF WISCONSIN ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 3, 12:15 P. M., Hotel Republican, 
Guild Hall. Speaker, Pres. Glenn Frank. Reservations, 
$1.00 per plate, with Miss Linda E. Barry, 1020 E. Lyon 

St., Milwaukee (Phone Marquette 7479). 
WHITEWATER STATE —_—— COLLEGE DINNER 
Thursday, November 3, 6:00 P. M., Hotel Schroeder, 
Pere-Marquette Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, 
with W. P. Roseman, State Teachers College, hitewater. 


WISCONSIN Mei ASSOC. OF NATIONAL COL- 
UCATION, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, 
LUNCHEON 


Saturday, November 5, 1:00 a YT. Se. A: 
President Edna Dean Baker oat “be the speaker. Reser- 
vations $.75 per plate, with Mrs. John R. Stewart, 8201 
Waneu Ave., Wauwatosa. 






Compliments 


of 


Milwaukee Hotel Association 


blag 2 ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


Wednesday, November 2, 6:00 P. M., City Club, Club 
Room. Reservations, = 00 per plate, with Miss Harriet 
Reynolds, Riverside H. S., Milwaukee. 


WISCONSIN ogre ea MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES LUNCHEO 
Friday, November 4, 12:15 P. 4" Hotel Schroeder, Pere- 
Marquette Room. Reservations before November 2, $1.00 
er plate, with Miss Meta M. Steinfort, 623 W.. State 
t., Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS and JUNIOR H. S. ASSN. LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 3, 12:15 P. M., Hotel Schroeder, 
Crystal Ballroom. Program will follow luncheon. Res- 
ervations, $1.00 per plate, with V. E. Klontz, Janesville. 


va ae Me TEACHERS’ LEAGUE 
12:00 M, Hotel Wisconsin (As- 


late, with 
isconsin, 


Thursday, November 3, 
semble in Room 150). Reservations, $.85 per 
Miss Anne L. Nagel, Room 150, Hotel 
Milwaukee. 


WISCONSIN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY ASSN. 
LUNCHEON 


Thursday, November 3, 12:00 M, Hotel Pfister, Fern 
Room. Reservations, or 3 per plate, with Miss Dorothy 


Batchelor, 1925 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee. 


WISCONSIN LATIN TEACHERS’ ASSN. LUNCHEON 
hursday, November 3, 12:15 P. M., New Hotel Ran- 


dolph, Roanoke Room. "Reservations, $.75 per plate, with 
H. Gudwin Johnson, 


2746 N. 44th St., 
( he 


(c wok eas OS hs 


WATTS BUILDING, 426 E. MASON ST. 
Milwaukee - - - 
Second Floor 


Luncheon 11:30 to 2:30 
Afternoon Tea 3:00 to 5:00 


Milwaukee. 
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EVERYTHING for 
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Professional Books 


Directing Learning in the Elementary School 


Walter Monroe and Ruth Streitz. Doubleday 

Doran Co., New York. Price $2.50 
7 His is a textbook on methods of teaching in the 

elementary school, and therefore of special inter- 
est to training schools and teacher colleges. The ma- 
terial is clearly organized in two parts: part 1 deal- 
ing with the techniques applicable to all teaching 
procedures, and part 2 dealing with specific proce- 
dures in reading, language, handwriting, etc. Many 
arts of the book are “alive’’, due to contributions 
y teachers describing activity units actually employed. 


Principles of Mental Development 


Raymond Wheeler and Francis Perkins. Thomas 
Crowell Co., New York. Price $3.75 


rt RGANISMIC principles in Psychology have 
met with so widespread and sympathetic a re- 
sponse from teachers of Educational Psychology that 
the need seems unquetsioned for an exposition of 
Educational Psychology in terms of these principles.” 

Thus states the flyleaf of this weighty text, and 
in the following 500 pages the joint authors manage 
to present a great deal of interesting and thought- 
provoking material, of special interest to teachers. 
Like true scientists the authors believe in starting at 
the very beginning of their subject . . . in this case 
the human organism, beginning with the single cell. 
The book is too detailed to review fully, but all 
serious-minded educators will find it a worthy ad- 
dition to their library. 


Civic Sociology 
E. A. Ross. World Book Co., 
Hudson 


ROFESSOR Ross is well known to all Wisconsin 

teachers, for his world-famous studies on social 
problems. This book is a revised edition of his pre- 
vious work, but contains many new and timely dis- 
cussions on current economic and social questions. 
Civic Sociology offers what the graduate of an Amer- 
ican high school may reasonably be expected to know 
in this field. It helps to lay the foundations of sound 
citizenship by promoting the study of our chief so- 
cial and civic problems. 

Through this text the student is introduced to such 
lively issues of the day as personal liberty, commer- 
cialism, sectionalism and class struggle. In brief it is 
a well constructed text, by a nationally recognized 
authority. 


Y onkers-on- 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (Revised 
Edition) 
F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago 
TEN years ago Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
came from the press. Everyone at once saw it 
was “different” in its quality of general attractive- 
ness and especially in its illustrations. Everyone who 
dipped into it found the articles fascinatingly inter- 
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esting. For the first time boys and girls were found 
reading an encyclopedia because “they liked it.” And 
in ten years the most scholarly users have found the 
Compton reliable, accurate, and always up-to-date. 

Now comes the New Compton—the 10 year re- 
vision—in 15 volumes, in red library fabrikoid or 
buckram, with the Compton patented ‘School Serv. 
ice” binding and in the ‘No Split Letter” arrangement. 

Three years ago the Comptons requested a com. 
mittee headed by Dr. W. C. Bagley of Columbia 
University to survey some hundreds of schools and 
libraries to learn what material was most called for 
to meet demands of the newer courses of study— 
what most difficult to get. The replies were prac. 
tically unanimous. Social Science material oftenest 
demanded, hardest to get; General Science material 
next. Editor-in-Chief Guy Stanton Ford organized 
his revision staff with these demands especially in 
mind. 

Now come 
results: 

Nearly 1000 pages added to the number in the 
1931 edition; nearly 1000 new illustrations; 140 
wholly new articles—5, 10, 15 pages each; 500 
major articles re-written, re-illustrated, expanded, 
many of them containing twice as much material as 
before; 1200 other articles revised; 5000 encyclo- 
pedic notes added in the Fact Index; the pages of 
the entire set re-numbered; and, as for the past two 
years, the index for the included letter or letters in 
the back of each volume. 

The Fact Index has been entirely re-written under 
direction of some of the best index specialists in 
the country. Each caption not only refers the seeker 
to the main article or source of the information 
sought, but for each of the more important topics 
additional references follow, sending the student to 
every piece of information or illustration anywhere 
in the set bearing upon that topic. This analytical 
feature of the index is of the greatest value to teach- 
ers and librarians. 

—C. G. Pearse, Wis. Rep. for Compton's 


the publishers with the concrete 


Books Received During September 


Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


A Practical Teacher of Public Speaking. By Her- 
ald M. Doxsee. $1.32 


Christopher Publishing House, Boston 
Your Complete Life. By Walter Joseph Bankes. 
$1.25 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 
The Road Ahead. By Harry W. Laidler. $1.00 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden 
City 

Elements of German. By Greenberg & Klafter. 

La Langue Francaise. By Charles J. Drapeau 
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Follett Publishing Company, Chicago 

An Easy Work and Play Book. By Howard, Haw- 
thorne & Howard. $.10 

Forest Republican Print, Crandon, Wis. 

Steps to Success in Citizenship. By Don L. Beran 


Ginn & Company, Boston 


Bookkeeping for Today (Advanced Course). By Fay- 
ette H. Elwell. $1.56 

Directed Studies for Physics Laboratory. By Bur- 
ton L. Cushing. $.76 

Directed Studies in World History (To Accompany 
“‘Man’s Great Adventure’). By Edwin W. 
Pahlow 

Houghton—Mifflin Company, Boston 


Teaching Procedures. By William Carl Ruediger 


Laurel Book Company, Chicago 
My First Writing Book. By Wahlert & Leutheusser. 
$.25 


Noble & Noble, New York 

Julius Caesar—Elizabeth the Queen (Noble’s Com- 
parative Classics). Edited by H. Harding. $.90 

Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago 

Arithmetic Work-Book (Grades 6, 7 and 8). By 
Ruch, Knight & Studebaker. $.36 

Silver, Burdett & Company, Chicago 


Teachers Book (To accompany “Journeys in Distant 
Lands”). $.24 





New Practice Material 





TARR AND DAVIS—Junior 
Exercises and Tests in English 


Two new tabiets for 7th and 8th grade 
use, with the choice of topics based on 
analysis of courses of study and leading 
textbooks. Each tablet contains 60 exer- 
cises printed on detachable sheets, with 
space for answers. Each exercise is 
divided into three parts, A, B, and C, of 
increasing difficulty, so that individual 
differences may be cared for. Catalogue 
price, each $0.40. 


PITKIN Drill and Test Book in 
English Language and Grammar 


Eighteen forms of about equal difficulty, 
with the material of each form extending 
through the range of English instruction 
from grade 5 through grade 9, and cover- 
ing correct usage, spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, application of grammar, 
rules, and diction. For check and review. 
$0.28. 


Ginn and Company 





2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








Now... a text that actually gives 
pupils an IN CENTIVE to be HEALTHY 





4 books for the lower grades 


would to some fascinating pastime. 


Triple Authorship—The authors, Whitcomb, 
Beveridge and Townsend—a supervisor of health 
education, a superintendent and a teacher, re- 
spectively, have given this subject an interest that 
comes natural to the child, because good health 
has been made more attractive . . . and the do- 
ing of things that promote good health a desir- 
able and enjoyable experience. Along with this 
series comes a teacher's guide “Our Health 
Habits’, which outlines all the material and 





Including ‘‘Our Health Habits’’ for the teacher 
A series that makes good health desirable . . . a text 
or supplementary reader that instead of saying ‘‘don’t 
do this and don’t do that’’—surrounds the subject 
with a vital, dynamic interest which makes good 
health so appealing that pupils take to it as they 
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, Mee dj 
WATTS RG me UGTR BG cecscoting this subject to her pur 
pils. 


Get All The Facts, onthe nov- 
el way health has been raised from 
the commonplace and made a 
worthy attainment—how care of 
teeth, cleanliness, and eating of 
proper foods become habitual in a 
program that keeps the child hap- 
pily pursuing a definite health goal. 
Use the convenient coupon. 


Rand McNally & Company 
Dept. PH10 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
270 Madison Ave., New York 
559 Mission St., San Francisco 
Please send me without any obligation whatso- 
ever, the complete facts about your ‘MY HEALTH 
HABITS”’. 
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HEADLINERS FROM THE SEPTEMBER NEWS 





EXAMINATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SUPERVISOR TO SUCCEED THOMAS 


Candidates Must Have Many 
Qualifications 


N OPEN competitive examination for the 

position of high school supervisor will be 
conducted about October 31, 1932. Candidates 
may receive entrance qualifications and appli- 
cation blanks from Bureau of Personnel, Cap- 
itol, Madison, Wisconsin, or from the State 
Superintendent of Schools. The Bureau of 
Personnel hopes that persons who do not oe 
sess the qualifications specified will refrain 
from filing an application. 

Minimum Entrance Qualifications: Training 
equivalent to that represented by graduation 
from an institution of recognized standing 
with special training in psychology and educa- 
tional methods; at least eight years’ teaching 
experience of such character as to demonstrate 
knowledge, ability, and personal fitness for 
the work; practical knowledge of and proven 
ability in handling problems relating to high 
schools; familiarity with laws, rules and regu- 
lations relating to public schools; ability as 
public speaker; tact; judgment; good physical 
condition. Candidates for this examination 
must have had at least five years’ experience 
in a responsible supervisory position in a 
senior high school and must be thoroughly 
familiar with MODERN educational methods. 


ELECTION MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
FOR ALL CIVICS TEACHERS 


Secretary of State Has Compiled 
Information of Special Interest 
to Schools 


OCIAL Science teachers will no doubt cor- 
relate their work in October and November 
with the general elections. Materials on the 
subject are not always readily available. The 
Secretary of State has for distribution to teach- 
ets a 117 page booklet “Citizenship and Elec- 
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tion Methods in Wisconsin’, a guide for elec- 
tion officials and students of state government. 
Among the topics treated are the acquisition 
and loss of citizenship, what constitutes citi- 
zenship, requirements for voting; registration, 
election officials, conduct of elections, oaths, 
absent voting, party machinery, caucuses, etc. 
We recommend its use in the high schools. 

Teachers may receive copies by enclosing 
postage with requests. Enclose four cents for 
one copy and ten cents for ten copies. Students 
should not apply. Address your applications 
for copies to Secretary of State, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Daily Topics in Keeping with Problems 
of Today 


RELIMINARY announcements concerning 
American Education Week, November 7—13 
emphasize the fundamental character of educa- 
tion in our national life. While the theme for 
1932, The Schools and the Nation’s Founders 
tends to cast an eye to the past the topics are 
worked out to suggest the courage of our fore- 
bearers who, in the times of great stress in their 
day let nothing deter them from their extreme 
efforts to guard the nation’s future. 

Day-by-day topics suggested for the program 
of the week are: 

Monday, November 7—The Homes of the Pioneers. 

Tuesday, November 8—The Schools of the Pioneers. 

Wednesday, November 9—Two Centuries of Prog- 

ress in New-world Schools. 

Thursday, November 10—The Schools and Equality 

of Opportunity. 

Friday, November 11—The Schools and American 

Ideals. 

Saturday, November 12—The Schools and Progres- 

sive Living. 

Sunday, November 13—The Schools and the Things 

of the Spirit. 

Aids for the observance of American Educa- 
tion Week are being distributed from the Na- 
tional Education Association. The material in 
these publications has been drawn from many 
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in EVERY TEACHER SHOULD ESTABLISH A SOURCE OF INCOME FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 
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A PRIVATE RETIREMENT FUND 
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» Every teacher contributes to, and will benefit ance to meet their present needs. For they 
from, the Wisconsin Teachers’ retirement fund. offer an interest return more than equal to the 
ing Many, knowing their income from the state average savings bank interest rate, with per- 
-13 fund will be insufficient to enable them to do fect safety. 
(Ca- the things they want to do when they reach 
for the retirement age, have established their No medical examination. Premiums payable 
ers Private Retirement Funds with Guardian Life annually, semi-annually or quarterly. Cash 
are Annuities. values and death benefit start the first year and 
a National Guardian Life Retirement Annui- increase rapidly. Annual dividends. Monthly 
mé ties are especially adapted to the needs of self- Payments to you start at the end of the prem- 
supporting women, unmarried men, uninsur- um paying period, which may be any time you 
am ables and those who have enough life insur- designate. 
sal Tnal | 
ers. 
; Insurance Company 
lity MADISON, WISCONSIN ° 
can 0 Saeeers eee t ce id ba ee ane 
An Opportunity Clip and mail this coupon for full information ' 
res- 


Agency openings are now ayvail- 
able to full time men or men 
ngs who wish to start on a part time 
basis, intending later to devote 


National Guardian Life Insurance Co., Madison, Wisconsin 


! 

Without obligation please send me your booklet explaining | 
Retirement Annuities. ' 
! 
! 
! 


! 
! 
! 
! 
1 
! 
! 
' 
! 
Cas For particulars address the ' 
' 
' 
| 
1 
! 
! 











their full energy to the business. NS actinisieteckseieaon kta es aecaaon denen enone abadeaed 
Agency Manager, NATIONAL Date of Birth --------------------------------------------------- ! 
Na- Guardian Life Insurance Co., FOO ES GAS 
: ee 2) Pk ee Srey Coe ee ae ge ee Tt eee ; 
in RCS eh teh Bete cee ts es WS JE-10-32 
any os a - ' 
eR oe a ee a oS re fees pes Deere ee = 
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sources and represents the combined judgment 
of many people. Because of the unprecedented 
need for help in meeting the emergency in edu- 
cation, these supplies have been — in 
large quantities. Users have the advantage of 
the low cost of mass production. The supplies 
include the American Education Week Hand- 
book, 1932, announcement posters and posters 
for classroom use, cartoons, Message to Parents, 
and program outlines. For complete informa- 
tion write to the National Education Associa- 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


New Books. New Supplies. New 

Low Prices. Halloween and 

Xmas Supplies, Flags and Dec- 

orations. Plays, Operettas, etc. 

Football and Basketball Posters. 
Free Catalog 


Albert V. Jensen Bx. 7. Highland Pk. Sta. 





Des Moines, lowa 











‘ag '6 mm.Film Rental Catalog 
Bass ... Camera Headquarters --- Offers 
you facilities of our 16 mm. Safety Film 
Library. Full reels, 400 feet, rent from 50c up. 


Send for free copy. If you have no projector, 
tremendous savings in rebuilt or new. Bargain 
List mailed. Write for details now. 


BASS 


CAMERA COMPANY 





‘WDhoWill Pay the Doctor. 
theNurse,and the Board Bill. 
When You areSick orlnjured? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organi- 
zation of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of 
less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income 


when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
Send Your Name—No Obligation 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. 


Name 


Send me the story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


VOCATIONAL LEADERS DISCUSS 
PROBLEMS AT SUPERIOR MEETING 


Many Prominent Speakers Appeared on 
Late Summer Program 


THE staff of the Wisconsin State Board of 

Vocational Education met in conference 
with members of the Wisconsin Vocational 
Schools Directors Association, at Superior, the 
last three days of August. The entire program 
was arranged under the direction of George P. 
Hambrecht, general chairman, and brought to- 
gether the leaders of Vocational Education in 
Wisconsin. 

The first day’s session was devoted to the 
customary addresses of welcome. After George 
E. Dietrich, the mayor of Superior; John Wik- 
strand, resident of Superior and member of 
the State Board of Vocational Education; and 
A. W. McTaggart, member of the Superior 
Board of Vocational Education assured all of 
the community's willingness to hand the dele- 
gates the oft-presented keys to the city, J. E. 
Tepoorten, president of the Wisconsin Voca- 
tional Schools Directors Association responded, 

The following two days were devoted to the 
discussion of vocational problems. Prominent 
speakers included: E. W. Schultz, president of 
the State Board of Vocational Education; 
Chester Allen, University Extension Division; 
Wm. F. Faulkes, State Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation; and Walter Simon, As- 
sistant in Safety, Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission. 

H. P. Hyrley, vocational director at West 
Allis was elected president of the Wisconsin 
Vocational Schools Directors Association fot 
1932-33. 
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THIS SEMESTER’S BROADCAST 
OVER WHA ANNOUNCED 


E. B. Gordon Again Offers 
Music Series for Schools 


ROADCASTS of the Wisconsin School of 
& the Air are now being heard regularly 

twice each day. Hundreds of schools 
throughout the state, and adjoining states, are 
using the programs to supplement classroom 
work. 











Professor Gordon Directs 
Guide on “Journeys in Music Land” 


WHA, the state station at Madison operated 
by the University, is broadcasting the series. 
New Equipment and an increase in power now 
make these programs available to a greater 
part of the state than was possible last year. 
The programs are strictly non-commercial, em- 
body no advertising, and are endorsed by the 


State Department of Education and the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. 


These programs, with few exceptions, are 
inspirational rather than instructional in char- 
acter. They serve to motivate activity and with- 
out adequate preparation and follow-up work 
by the teacher their value is greatly reduced. 


The selection of subjects for this semester 
was made on the basis of reports and requests 
from Wisconsin teachers who used them last 
year. A few new features have been added, 
some changes have been made in the style of 
Presentation and many favorites from last year 
carried over. They are on the air at 9:35 and 
2:05 each school day. The weekly schedule is 
as follows: 


A.M. “Around the Globe” (Geography) 
P. M. “Captain Salt and Jim” (Char- 
acter Inspiration) 


Monday 
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—See Convention Program, p. 70— 





Crayola was the first colored crayon 
to be used for fabric decoration. Use 
it with stencils or mark directly on 
the fabric—set the color with a hot 
iron. It is one of the simplest and 
most easy methods of decoration. 


Write for Free Instruction Leaflet. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


CRAYOLA 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE FAVORITE COLORED CRAYON 














AWork-type Activity Series 


By Lewis, Rowland, and Gehres 


More activities than any other series. 
Mechanics thoroughly established in the 
primary grades. Specific reading skills for 
reading different types of material taught 
continuously in all grades. Unique teach- 
ing helps. Superior format. For basal 
or supplementary use. 


Pre-Primer, Tots and Toys ff 
Primer, Pets and Playmates 
Book I, Growing Up 
Book II, New Friends 
Book III, The Wonder World 
Book IV, Facts and Fancies 
Bk. V, Whys and Wherefores 
Book VI, Scouting Through 
Book VII, Pioneer Trails 
Book VIII, The Round-Up - 
Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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WORKBOOKS 





Latest Scientific Aid 


For Elementary Schools: 


Buros. Spelling Workbook 


May be used to supplement any spell- 
ing book or word list and to accom- 
pany almost any method of teaching 
spelling. $0.20 


Workbooks for Do and Learn Readers 


Five in number. A separate Work- 
book for each book for the first three 
years. Each $0.32 


Workbooks for Fact and Story Readers 


Four in number. A separate Work- 
book for each book for the first three 
years. Each $0.28 


Upton. Arithmetic Workbooks 


Six in number. A separate workbook 
for each grade from the third to the 
eighth, inclusive. May be used with 
any series of arithmetics. Nos. 1-4, 
each $0.24; Nos. 5-6, each $0.28. 


Lockwood. Practice Sheets in English 
Grammar and Punctuation with Tests 
and Key 


A Workbook for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades covering the more 
common errors in English grammar 
and punctuation and suitable for use 
with or without a textbook. $0.64 


Pearson, Everyday Spelling Notebook 


A Workbook prepared especially for 
use with Everyday Spelling by Suz- 
zallo, Pearson and Hillegas. $0.16 


Schockel, Fry and Switzer. Pupil’s Help 
Books in Geography 


Four in number. Combine the feat- 
ures of a laboratory manual and a 
supplementary geography. The refer- 
ences in the first two of the Pupils’ 
Help Books are to Brigham and Mc- 
Farlane’s Essentials of Geography, 
First Book, while the references in 
the last two Help Books are to Brig- 
ham and McFarlane’s Essentials of 
Geography, Second Book. Each $0.20 


Wilson and Wilson. Workbook in United 
States History for Higher Grades 


Complete $0.60. Part One (Seventh 
Grade) $0.40. Part Two (Eighth 
Grade) $0.36. Teachers’ Manual $0.12. 
A guidance outline of the course in 
American History in Halleck’s History 
of Our Country, Elson’s United States, 
Its Past and Present, or other stand- 
ard texts. 


American Book Company 


330 East 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta 


. Story Time for Little Folks 
. History Dramalogs 
. Science Explorers’ Club 


Tuesday A. 
ig: 
A. 
P. M. Journeys in Music Land (E. B, 
A. 
P. 
Ai 


W ednesday 


Gordon) 
. Rhythm and Dramatic Games 
. Art Craft 
. Nature Study 
. Story Club 


Details of the daily programs, with study 
helps and suggestions for teachers, are included 
in a monthly bulletin. Teachers may receive 
these regularly by writing H. B. McCarty, 
WHA Program Director, Madison. There is 
no charge for this material. 

These series are to run for a period of fif- 
teen weeks each semester. Topics included in 
the first semester programs are: 


Around the Globe 


Mesopotamia—New England States: Industrial De. 
velopment—Egypt—New England: _ Fisheries— 
England—Middle Atlantic States—India—France: 
Brittany, peasant life—Congo—France: Southern 
Vineyards—North Central States: | Wisconsin 
Geog.—North Central States: Great Lakes Water- 
way—Scandinavia: Dairying—Scandinavia: Fishing. 


Thursday 
Friday 


Captain Salt and Jim 
All Wins are not Victories—It is YOUR School— 
Only a Prank—Ballots, Swords of Democracy— 
The Flag Passes—When Our Flag Was Young— 
Why Be Thankful—Health Heroes—Words or Ac- 
tions—Christmas Spirit—Unseen Helpers—Setting 
the Mark—How Do You Do? 


History Dramalogs 
Lief Ericson — Columbus — Marco Polo — Prince 
Henry—De Soto— Magellan — Thanksgiving — Al- 
laric—Charlemagne— Norwegian Saga— Conquest 
of Granada—Franklin—Alexander Bell— Samuel 
Morse—Romulus and Remus. 


Science Explorers’ Club 
The Eyes—Food Testing: When Iodine Turns 
Blue—Food Testing: The Nitric Acid Orange— 
Drinking Water—Clothing—Fire Prevention— 
Rocks — Weather — Astronomy — Machines — 
Electricity—Light—Radio. 


Art Craft 

Nature Color Hunt—Outdoor Sketching—Pottery 
and Earthenware—Making a Bowl—Indian Sym- 
bols— Decorating Bowl—Boyhood of Artist— 
Christmas Project: Gift—Christmas Project: Dec- 
orations—Snow Flakes—Totem Pole, Story and 
History—Totem Pole, Making—Totem Pole, Col- 
oring. 


Rhythm and Dramatic Games 
Listening and Doing—Poem ‘October's Party'’— 
Two Singing Games—Hallowe’en Pranks—More 
Listening and Doing—A November Story—Bounc- 
ing Balls—Jack Frost in Mischief—A Christmas 
Story—The Snow Storm—Some Winter Games—A 
Morning with Mother Goose. 


Journeys in Music Land 


What a Boy Can Do—The Trees that Sing—The 
Little Boy in the Attic—One of the Strangest 
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Things in the World—The Grandfather Who 
Wrote Music for Children—The Man Who Dared 
—The Boy Who Saw Fairies—The Musical In- 
strument It Takes 100 Men to Play—Hallowe’en— 
The American Who Made the World March— 
The Little Singers of Czecho-Slovakia—Follow the 


Leader—The Musician Who Became Almost a | 


King—The Music that George Washington Loved— 
Farwell. 


Nature Study 


Noxious Weeds—Plant Intruders—Fall Flowers— 
Autumn Foliage—Where and Why Birds Mi- 
grate—The Wild Ruckey—Insect Friends—Social 
Insects—Hoofed Animals—Food Trees—The Pine 
Family—The Seven Sleepers—The Groundhog. 


Story Time for Little Folks 


The Three Little Pigs—Millions of Cats—Come 
Little Leaves—Autumn Leaves—A Great Surprise 
—Little Red Riding Hood—Little Jack Rabbit— 
The Bear Game—My Nap Game—The Queer 
Little Baker Man—The Three Bears—The March- 
ing Game—Merry Go Round—The Little Green 
Elf's Christmas—The Snowstorm—Snowball Game 
—The Busy Bears—Humpty Dumpty—The Lost 
Puppy. 


Inasmuch as the above series of broadcasts 
extend over the period of several months it 
is suggested that teachers retain this magazine 
for reference. 


WAUSAU TEACHERS OFFER DIRECT 
HELP TO DELINQUENT TAXPAYERS 


Novel Resolution Passed Expresses 
Willingness of Teachers to 
Aid Needy 


AGAIN a group of Wisconsin teachers has 

demonstrated to the citizens of their com- 
munity that they are willing, even anxious, to 
do their share in community welfare projects. 
This time it is the teachers of Wausau, who 
met on September 5, 1932, and unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 





“Because we, in common with all other 
citizens of this city, have felt the pinch of the 
present financial depression, we can more fully 
appreciate the need of those who, by reason of 
unemployment for the present, find themselves 
in a less favorable position than are the teach- 
ers, who at least have a job and a living 
wage; therefore, 

“Be it resolved; first, That we voluntarily 
and gladly pledge ourselves to contribute in 
proportion to our ability to the relief of the 
poor of the city; 





“Second, be it resolved; That whatever we 
are able to contribute to a common fund be 
administered by a committee consisting of one 
member of the teaching force and two well 
known citizens of the city; and, because the 
city funds are not now being so used, this 
fund be used for the payment of delinquent 
taxes of those who, by reason of unemploy- 
ment, have been unable to meet their tax ob- 
ligation; and we invite all other citizens in 
equally fortunate condition to share with us 
in the same worthy project; 

“Third, be it further resolved; That any 
delinquent taxpayer may participate in this 
fund to the amount of his delinquent tax by 
giving service therefor to the city at fair wages. 

Signed—Gertrude McGuine 
M. C. Palmer Jack Kubiak 
A. C. Kieffer Ray Burton 
M. Zellhoofer E. O. Luebchow 
A. B. Rothwell” 


We feel sure that teachers in every other 
Wisconsin community are willing to offer aid 
of this kind. The Wausau teachers are to be 
commended for their generous attitude. 








Anyone for 
Only 391%4 
Cents A Day 


The modest sum of only 39% cents a day 
deposited $12.00 monthly will accumulate 
for you the substantial sum of $1500 cash 
in only 8 years and 7 months. (Larger and 
smaller amounts in proportion.) 

An old company. Under State Banking 
Department Supervision. A new and 
unique plan. The only one of its kind in 
Wisconsin. Legal by Statute for Trust 
funds. 

For full details and many interesting ex- 
amples, write for free booklet “COMMON- 
WEALTH PLAN”, 


MNONHEY/ 

A N SAVINGS ne 
AND LOAN 
( 


3 W. Main St. 
Madison 


710 Plankington Ave. 
Milwau kee 


Resources over $1,000,000 
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eren There Among Ourselves » » » 


Educational Calendar 1932 


November 2—Delegate Assembly, 
rium, Voc. School, Milwaukee. 

November 3-4—5—Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention, at Milwaukee. 

November 7-13—American Education Week. 

December 1-2—Schoolmen’s Week, at 
Madison. 


Audito- 











Herman F. Helbig, Elkhorn, part-time instructor 
in band and orchestra at Carroll College, Waukesha, 
has been engaged to train the Janesville high school 
bands and orchestras on a part time basis. The new 
director has had wide experience in music teaching, 
and will give instructions at Janesville three full 
days each week. 


The Columbia County Normal School re- 
ports 100% membership in the W. T. A. 


George O'Brien, who for the past three years has 
been vice-principal of the South Milwaukee Junior— 
Senior high school, was promoted to principal and 
assumed duties when South Milwaukee schools 
opened on September 6. 


Mr. C. A. Jahr, superintendent of Elkhorn schools, 
received his M. A. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin early in August. Mr. Jahr has been doing 
graduate work at the University for a number of 
summers. 


Supt. Paul G. W. Keller of Eau Claire in- 
forms us that his teachers and staff are reg- 
istering 100% in the National, State, North- 
western, and Local teachers’ associations. He 
says, “We can’t and won’t retreat now—in 
these strenuous times.” 


During the past summer F. F. Schlosser, super- 
intendent of schools at Algoma, received an honor- 
ary election to Phi Delta Kappa, national fraternity 
composed of men doing advanced or graduate work 
in education. Mr. Schlosser was honored because of 
the work he has done on educational committees 
and his constructive help in the development of the 
high school band work during the past ten years. 


“At a recent meeting of the New Rich- 
mond public school faculty it was voted to 
again join the Teachers Association 100% 


strong this year.” 
—L. U. St. Peter, Supt. 


Miss Frieda Hammann, Manitowoc County super- 
vising teacher, was elected vice-president of the 
northeastern section of the Wisconsin Supervising 
Teachers Association, at its annual meeting at West 
Allis in August. 


A “class piano” has been started again this year 
in the elementary schools of the city of Marinette, 
under the direction of Miss Evelyn Mundt. The pur- 
pose of this work, which was begun in the Marinette 
schools last year, is to discover musical talent at an 
early age. A finding board or keyboard is used and 
classes are usually taught in groups of six or ten. 
The training is carried on from grades three to six, 
and two classes are conducted for an hour each 
week. The course is not a substitute for private 
lessons on the piano, but frequently leads to the 
discovery of pupils who could receive further musical 
education with profit. 


“The teachers of the New London Schools 
have voted upon a one hundred per cent 
membership in the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation.” 

—Florence Ruhsam, Local Secretary 


An honorary life membership in Rotary was 
awarded to F. E. Converse by the Beloit Rotary 
club, in recognition of his 35 years of service as 
superintendent of the Beloit schools. The honorary 
membership entitles Mr. Converse to Rotary privi- 
leges the world over. 


Prin. H. G. Hayden of La Crosse reports 
the —_— School and the Roosevelt School 
100%. 


At its annual meeting, held at Superior in August, 
the Wisconsin Vocational Schools Directors’ Asso- 
ciation elected the following officers: H. P. Hurley, 
West Allis, president; H. O. Eiken, Green Bay, 
was re-elected vice-president; and E. W. Randall, 
Kenosha, secretary—treasurer. Mr. T. W. Rees, Ra- 
cine, and J. E. Tepoorten, Cudahy, retiring president, 
were placed on the executive board. 


After 40 years in the Milwaukee school system, 
Miss Sarah Callen retired early in September. She 
started teaching 40 years ago in the Cass Street 
school, and was principal of the Lisbon Avenue 
school at the time of her resignation. 


“Count Antigo 100% 
Teachers Association.” 


in the Wisconsin 
—R. E. Balliette, Antigo 


Mr. Eugene McPhee, bachelor of education, gradu- 
ate from the Eau Claire Teachers college, is principal 
of the Junior High school in the training school at 
Eau Claire this year. Mr. McPhee has been principal 
of schools at Winter and Elk Mound. 


The Beloit Vocational School, A. G. Mc- 
Creary, Director, have registered 100% mem- 
bership in the W. T. A. 


Mr. Orin Swingle was elected president of the 
Iowa County Teachers Association at its annual 
county institute held at Dodgeville the Iatter part of 
August. Other officers daend were Minerva Rongve, 
vice-president, and Elva Jewell, secretary—treasurer. 





EVERYTHING jor 
SCHOOLS 





EAU CLAIRE 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Work of the research bureau of the Milwaukee 
Country Day school, founded two years ago to solve 
the problems of the individual child, has been at- 
tracting wide attention. The department is believed 
to be the only one of its kind in direct connection 
with a school. Virgil E. Herrick, former research as- 
sistant at the University, is director of the bureau. 
A psychological clinic will be added as a new unit 
to the bureau this year. 


Continuing last year’s successful program of uni- 
versity Classes in economics and sociology, the Wau- 
sau vocational school is sponsoring classes in univer- 
sity subjects both semesters of the coming year. 
William A. Cornell of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology in the University Extension Division, 
who taught the Wausau class in sociology last year, 
will give courses in “Principles of Economics’ and 
“Social Psychology’. The courses may be taken by 
teachers, students of college caliber, social workers, 
nurses, Civic leaders, and anyone interested in these 
topics. 


Waupaca county’s Little Red Schoolhouse Pio- 
neers’ Association held its sixtieth annual meeting 
at Ogdensburg on August 18. Sixty years ago a 
small group of citizens organized the Old Settlers’ 
Association, the predecessor of the present organi- 
zation, and required 15 years of residence as a mem- 
bership requirement. The present association requires 
30 years’ residence in the county. 


Horseback riding promises to become a major 
sport for girl students at West High school, Green 
Bay. For the second successive year a riding club 
has been organized. Three classes are held each 
week, with seven girls in each class, 


‘books. Mr. ) 


St. Mary’s High school band, Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin’s state champion in class B competition for this 
year, played at the Winnebago County fair in Sep- 
tember. The band has won many honors in competi- 
tions. Its members collected 17 awards at the North- 
eastern district tourney at Appleton in April, and 
earned 12 awards at the state tournament in Wiscon- 
sin Rapids. The band also won two awards in the 
national solo and ensemble contest, held at Marion, 
Indiana. Galen W. Unser is director, with the Rev. 
Joseph A. Becker, principal of the school, as assist- 
ant director. 


“The Ivy,” Cathedral (Superior) high school an- 
nual, was awarded highest honors by the Catholic 
School Press Association in September. Although 
this is the first award made the annual by this newly 
formed association, highest honors have been re- 
ceived from the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion for the past four years. Each year ‘The Ivy” 
was rated “All American,” the highest possible rat- 
ing it could receive in its class. 


Dr. F. H. Evans, head of the history department 
of Whitewater Teachers’ College, was married to 
Miss Alice Darby Smith, Dallas, Texas on August 17. 


Several hundred Oshkosh grade school students 
have enrolled in the beginners’ classes for violin 
instruction. The classes are free of charge, except 
that class members must provide their own instru- 
ments and strings and pay for their own instruction 
H. Jebe, school music director, and 
instructor of the violin classes, explains that the 
beginners’ class is intended to give training to boys 
and girls, before they reach High school. 





More W. T. A. Boosters 


“The teachers of Appleton are 100% mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
and they are also 100% members of the Na- 
tional Education Association.” 


—Carl G. Bertram, Pres., Appleton Educational Assn. 


Our teachers have joined the W. T. A. 
100%.” 


—Supt. Frank V. Powell, Platteville 


“Kaukauna High School and Kaukauna 
plc ne are enrolled 100% in the 


—Carol A. Walker, Secretary 


“The Berlin high and public schools are 
100% enrolled in the W. T. A. for 1932-33. 
The enrollment blanks and money will fol- 
low in a few days.” 


—A. A. Flanagan, Local Secretary 


“We have just started, but you can look 
for i 100% enrollment again this year as 
usual.” 


—F. S. Walch, Pittsville 


“I wish to inform you that the teachers of 
the Algoma Public Schools have enrolled 
100% as members of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association for the ensuing year. A check 
will be forthcoming in a day or two.” 


F. F. Schlosser, Supt. 


OCTOBER, 1932 


“Ableman is 100% for the fourth straight 


year.” 
—E. J. Maulwurf, Prin. 


“You may count Chetek 100% membership 


for this year.” 
—Prin. George DeGuire 
“This is 100% for the ‘Nth’ time for 
Kewaskum.” 


—E. E. Skaliskey, Prin. 


“This school will be 100% as it has always 
been.” 


—J. M. Lorscheter, Prin., Ashland County 
Normal School 


It gives me great pleasure to be among the 
first to report their schools 100% enrollment 
in the W. T. A. The Baldwin High School 
and Grades have willingly cooperated to be 
on the top of the 100% list which is a good 
reflection on their professional spirit and 


interest. 
—E. H. Bornemann, Prin. 


Hortonville, D. A. Morgan, Principal, reg- 
isters 100% membership in the W. T. A., for 
the 8th consecutive year. 


“Enclosed find the enrollment of the teach- 
ers of the Somerset High School. This gives 
us 100%. We surely appreciate the efforts 
and aid given the profession by the Asso- 


ciation.” 
—M. D. Berlin, Prin. 
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Mrs, Myrna Meslow, home economics teacher at 
the Platteville State Teachers college, has resigned 
to accept a similar position at The Stout Institute. 
Mrs. Meslow is succeeded by Miss Louise White- 
church, graduate of the University of Illinois, who 
has taught at the Iowa State Teachers College. 


Teachers in the Marshfield city schools have 
formed a ‘Marshfield Teachers Association,” and 
have elected the following officers: Kenneth Boylan, 
president; Miss Agnes Semrau, vice-president; and 
Miss Marjorie Hugunin, secretary—treasurer. 


J. H. Murphy, Highland, this summer completed 
his graduate work at the University of Minnesota, 
and on August 27 received the degree of Master of 
Arts in Educational Administration and Supervision 
from that institution. 


The Milwaukee teachers’ pension fund is in an 
excellent condition, according to a report of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Milwaukee Teachers An- 
nuity and Retirement Fund association, submitted to 
the association at its annual meeting in September. 
According to the report, the interest on the reserve 
fund for the year ending August 31 was more than 
sufficient to pay the entire cost of administering the 
fund, including the cost of annuities paid to retired 
teachers. B. B. Burling, president of the association, 
and Miss Ethel Gardner were re-elected representa- 
tives of the association on the board of trustees of 
the fund. All officers of the association were re- 
elected. 


Information designed to be of practical assistance 
to P. T. A. officers in carrying out the year’s work 
is contained in the Kenosha County Parent-Teacher 
council's handbook for 1932-33, which has just been 
distributed. It contains a list of the council’s officers 
and committee members, the county calendar of 
P. T. A. events for the coming year, a list of the 
presidents of township and district P. T. A.s, advice 
to publicity committees, helps for deciding upon 
appropriate themes for programs, lists of available 
free material; in fact, just about every kind of in- 
formation necessary for the maintenance of a suc- 
cessful P. T. A. group. 


A new Union Free High school has been or- 
ganized at Scandinavia this year. Mr. A. O. Lee is 
the principal. 


The Extension Division of the University of Wis- 
consin will sponsor 128 courses in 50 Wisconsin 
cities this year. That number is the largest in the 
history of the extension division. Some of the courses 
covered will be Accounting, Dramatics ,Engineering, 
Investments, Labor Problems, Salesmanship, and 
Sociology. 





Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experience to 


interview students, teachers, librarians, 


clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
903 Mather Tower CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Teachers ... Note! 


HE Milwaukee Association of Commerce 

is again maintaining a Housing Bureau for 
the convenience of delegates to the Teachers 
Convention, who arrive at Milwaukee, and 
are unable to find suitable rooms. In case 
you have written to Milwaukee hotels, and 
have not secured a reservation, either write 
the Housing Bureau of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, or see the person in 
charge of the Housing Bureau when you ar- 
rive in Milwaukee. As before, a representa- 
tive of the Housing Bureau of the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce will be at the 
Schroeder Hotel on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, November 2, 3 and 4, to accom- 
modate all visiting teachers unable to secure 
suitable sleeping accommodations. 


In case you write to a Milwaukee hotel 
for a room reservation which they are unable 
to fill, your request will be turned over to 
the Housing Bureau, to secure suitable quar- 
ters for you. 


Miss Adelaide Wagner, who spent the past year 
in Vienna, Austria studying music, has accepted a 
position as music supervisor in the Merrill high 
school. 


Marinus Toepel, civics instructor at the Neenah 
High school, was reelected president of the Neenah 
Teachers Association at a meeting held at Kimberly 
in September. Others elected were Miss Ruth Dieck- 
hoff, vice-president, and Miss Maude Dolbar, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Miss May Clark, has recently been appointed Dean 
of Girls at the Lincoln High school, Manitowoc. 
She has been a member of the Lincoln High school 
faculty for six years. 


According to announcement made by O. A. Reetz, 
superintendent of schools in Shawano, university 
courses will be sponsored at the Shawano high school 
during the coming school year. The courses are be- 
ing given upon request of Shawano County Teach- 
ers who have signed up for various subjects. The 
courses given include personality and character, gen- 
eral sociology, social problems, principles of eco- 
nomics, and social psychology, all of which require 
the ae to have at least two years of college 
work, 


A new system of self-government was inaugurated 
by the students of Beaver Dam High school this 
fall. Unlike previous years, when the major respon- 
sibility of school duties and discipline fell upon the 
shoulders of faculty members, students selected from 
their ranks now constitute a body known as the 
“Student Self-Government Council.” The Council is 
composed of thirty-five junior and senior high school 
students, and five faculty members, as well as the 

rincipal, H. A. Ahrnsbrak, who is ex-officio mem- 

© of all committees. Regular meetings of the Stu- 
dent Council are held once a week. 


Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, resigned president of the 
University of Oregon and former University of Wis- 
consin professor has been appointed director of the 
institute for government research of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C, 
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Beg Pardon! ! 


Through the medium of an erroneous news- 
paper report, a news item appeared in last 
month’s Journal stating that Northland Col- 
lege, at Ashland, had ceased operations at 
the end of the last school year. Word has 
been received that it is not the College that 
has been discontinued, but the Academy De- 
partment of the College, and that only tem- 
porarily. We hasten to assure the teachers 
of Wisconsin that Northland College is still 
“doing business.” 


Miss Mae Murphy, teacher in the Waucousta State 
Graded school, was elected president of the Fond du 
Lac County Teachers association at its annual meet- 
ing in Fond du Lac, the latter part of August. Miss 
Helen Burleton, teacher in the Larmartine State 
Graded school wa: elected vice-president, and Miss 
Helen Coyne, teacher in Empire Dist. 4, secretary— 
treasurer. 


At the annual institute of Kenosha county teach- 
ets, held at Kenosha on September 2, the following 
officers were elected: John Fredericks, president; and 
Arthur W. Fiegel, secertary and treasurer. 


“Peshtigo is again 100%. Enclosed find 
membership cards with remittance.” 
—L. E. Lovedale, Supt. 


The first Kickapoo Valley Teachers get-together 
meeting was held at Soldiers Grove High school, 
on September 24th. The afternoon was spent in va- 
rious forms of group recreation, and in the evening 
the schoolmen and their wives listened to an address 
by W. R. Graves, former Valley principal, and now 
a member of the assembly. Twenty-two attended the 
gathering, which was presided over by B. F. Dough- 
etty, Supervising Principal of Soldiers Grove schools, 
ow president of the Kickapoo Valley Educational 

ub. 


“Enclosed find check to cover dues in the 
W. T. A. New Holstein has always been in 


the 100% column.” 
—F. F. Finner, Prin. 


John Faville, a Beloit College graduate with the 
class of 1921, has been appointed full-time resident 
educational director at the state prison at Waupun. 
Reading and correspondence courses, and possibly 
classroom work, will be instituted by Mr. Faville 
as part of a plan to provide occupations for the 
present 400 idle prisoners, and 300 more who will 
be idle when the ban on convict-made goods be- 
comes effective. 


_ Robert Mayer, valedictorian of the 1932 graduat- 
ing class of the Kaukauna High school was awarded 
a scholarship at St. Mary’s College, Winona, Min- 
nesota. Robert was awarded the Lang trophy last 
June for being the outstanding student in the high 
school during the school year 1931-32. 


Edward W. McMonagle was elected president of 
the Green Bay Vocational School Teachers Associa- 
tion for the current year, succeeding Lamont Ewalt, 
at a meeting held the middle of September. Miss 
Irma Nichols was chosen vice-president and Miss 
Gertrude Flanigan, secretary-treasurer. A constructive 
Program of activities has been planned by the Vo- 
cational school faculty for the coming year. 
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“Nelson registered 100% for the first time 
in the history of the school.” 


—U. A. White, Prin. 


Mr. H. P. Hurley, President of the Wisconsin Vo- 
cational Schools Directors’ Association, announces 
the appointment of the following committee chair- 
men: 


Legislative: J. E. Tepoorten, Cudahy. 

Teacher Relations: H. O. Eiken, Green Bay. 

Adult Education: Herb Heilig, Appleton. 

Administration and Finance: J. B. Coleman, La 
Crosse. 

Apprenticeship: L. R. Evans, Sheboygan. 

Course of Study: A. L. Nimtz, Manitowoc. 

Agriculture: L. H. Funkey, Marinette. 

Coordination and Welfare, R. L. Cooley, Mil- 
waukee, 

Safety: O. J. Dorr, Fond du Lac. 

Rehabilitation: L. A. Rumsey, Rhinelander. 

Athletic: A. M. Bleyer, Oshkosh. 

Trade Extension Circuit: T. S. Rees, Racine. 

A. V. A.: E. A. Holm, Wausau. 

Advisory: H. P. Hurley, West Allis. 


Professor Farrington Daniels, of the University 
of Wisconsin chemistry department, was elected as- 
sociate editor of the Journal of the American Chem- 
ical Society, at the convention of the society held at 
Denver, Colorado in August. 


About 100,000 copies of the “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Work Book in European History,’’ written by 
William K. Harding, Viroqua, senior high school 
history instructor have already been sold. Mr. Hard- 
ing lately returned from Europe, where he spent 
three months in travel and study. 
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I. O. Hembre, principal of Tony High school 
sends in the following good news: 

“Tony High school reports 100% enroll- 
ment in the W. T. A. for the 3rd consecutive 
year. Our grade teachers are also 100%.” 


The State Graded School League of Waupaca 
County met at Waupaca some time in September, 
and elected the following officers for the coming 
school year: J. J. Jillson, Fremont, president; Ethel 
Kelly, Royalton, vice-president; Irene Beek, Fre- 
mont, secretary; Miss M. Rehling, Fremont, treasurer. 


Miss Mildred Lewis of Racine decided that teach- 
ing scho8l in Shanghai is a good deal more thrill- 
ing than the same job in Racine, so she left for the 
Orient. Miss Lewis was employed several years ago 
as a school teacher in the British concession at 
Shanghai, and plans to return to the same position. 
She also formerly taught school in Honolulu. Miss 
Lewis is now traveling through Japan. 


The teachers of Walworth County met for a day's 
institute, at Elkhorn, September 24. The entire day 
was spent in planning the year’s program and in the 
discussion of educational matters. Miss Maude 
Mitchell, county superintendent, and Charles Jahr, 
city superintendent of Elkhorn, spoke on the pro- 
gram. Miss Mitchell and the supervising teachers are 
again publishing the WALWORTH COUNTY 
SCHOOL BULLETIN. 


Many teachers who have met Miss Florence Hale, 
ee president of the N. E. A., will be interested to 
now that she has formally resigned her professional 
position in Maine, to become full-time editor of The 
Grade Teacher. 


Newly elected officers of the Rusk County Teach- 
ers Association are: I. O. Hembre, Tony, president, 
and Karl Kemper, Ladysmith, secretary—treasurer. 


“Find Your Friends” Bureau 

The Wisconsin Classroom Teachers’ League, in 
its headquarters in the Hotel Wisconsin, will main- 
tain a new service to convention visitors. All teach- 
ers are invited to register their temporary addresses 
and phone numbers at “Find Your Friends” Bureau, 
and to come to or call the Bureau when trying to 
locate a friend. 


E. W. Messinger, formerly of Shell Lake, Wis- 
consin has been engaged as principal of the Union 
Free High school at Mindoro. He succeeds Nels E. 
Erickson who has accepted the principalship of the 
schools of Glenwood City. 


The Professional Committee of the Milwaukee 
High School Teachers association is interested in 
revising the present system of awarding diplomas, 
and has drawn up a set of resolutions, to be acted 
upon by the Milwaukee High School Teachers asso- 
ciation this fall. The committee hopes that their 
proposal will encourage pupils to do more than the 
minimum required to ‘‘get by.” 


The students of Mary K. Howe at Riverside High 
school, Milwaukee, have written some splendid 
poetry, which has been mimeographed and bound, 
to form a booklet entitled “Our Junior Anthology.” 
Many of the poems are decidedly above the average 
written by Junior High school students. We hope 
to publish some in the JouRNAL before the close of 
the school year. 
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Necrology 


Mrs. Clara A. Taylor (nee Baird), former teacher 
in district and public schools at Neenah, died at her 
home in New Bedford, Massachusetts on August 21, 


Miss Jessie Bushnell, former Ripon school teacher, 
died at her home in Minneapolis, Minnesota early 
in August. 


Albert Newton Hatherell, 67, formerly a teacher 
in Janesville public schools, died at a hospital in 
Burbank, California on August 6. 


Mrs. Tessie Elizabeth Grove, 59, former Plymouth 
public school teacher, died at a Plymouth hospital 
on August 10. Mrs. Grove taught in Wisconsin 
schools for 23 years. 


Miss Anna F. Hallock, a La Crosse school teacher 
some 15 years ago, died at her home in Fulton, 
New York on August 28. 


Mrs. Julia W. Peardon (nee Williams), 87, died 
at the Milwaukee Protestant Home for the Aged on 
August 21, after a long illness. Mrs. Peardon began 
her teaching career at the age of 16, when she 
taught at Oconomowoc. 


L. S. Keeley, 74, attorney, and former superin- 
tendent of schools at Mayville and once president of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association, died at his 
home in Mayville on August 30, from a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 


Freda Hepp, a teacher in the Fountain City 
schools for 25 years, died at her home in Fountain 
City last April. 


Galen B, Seaman, 95, a lawyer in Milwaukee for 
many years before he moved to Florida in 1904, 
died September 12 at his home at Daytona Beach, 
Florida. While studying law at Milwaukee in 1862 
he taught in the Milwaukee public schools, and was 
at one time principal of the old fifth district school. 


Miss Nell E. Shea, a teacher in the Racine public 
schools, died at her home in that city on September 2. 


Sarah Waters, teacher in the Hurley school system 
for 27 years, died at a Madison hospital early in 
September. 


John O. Jones, 68, former teacher in the Oshkosh 
schools, died at a hospital in Oshkosh on September 6. 


Mrs. Willard E. Chase (nee Bessie Freeman), 69, 
formerly of Horicon, died at her home in Milwau- 
kee last April. When a young woman she taught in 
the rural schools of Dodge County and the city 
schools of Horicon and Beaver Dam. 


After a stroke in her classroom at Chicago on 
September 12, Miss Josie Quinn, former Ridgeway 
teacher, died on September 14. Miss Quinn taught a 
number of years in Iowa county schools before go 
ing to Chicago. 


Miss Mary McKee Henry, 78, teacher and resi- 
dent of the town of Dunn for many years, died at 4 
Madison hospital on September 20, after an illness 
of two months. 
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